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For the Woman's Journal. 
JEWELS. 


BY M. E. 8. 


Ont of God's eternal treasure, 

Moving swiftly through the spheres, 
€ome to us with unvoiced measure, 

Days and weeks and months and years, 


They are jewels for our keeping, 
Which by toil must polished be 

And in darkest hours of weeping 
Gather light we cannot see. 


‘Tho’ the task is long and heavy, 
Bravely we must bear it all 
Hven gems without their setting 
Ne’er can grace a kingly hall. 


‘Fime with farnace heat and mallet, 
Helps us deal the needed blows, 

Nor will lose a scattered fragment 
Of the wheat the good man sows. 


Then at last sweet rest will find us, 
Decked with years and years of gems. 
And the darkness left behind us 
Be aglow with diadems, 


So to-day I tread the highlands 
Of the glorious golden time 
Where the pilgrim scarce can enter 
Without prophecy sublime. 
Sedalia, Mo. 





NEW XEAK PHILOSOPHIZINGS. 


Every one has a few moments of philoso- 
phic meditation, as the new year begins; 
and the reformer most of all. With him, 
it takes the form of mingled seriousness 
and hope. Of seriousness, because each 
passing year reminds him how much time 
it takes to perfect any reform; and of hope, 
because the world is likely to have plenty 
of time to complete all that it undertakes. 
Reformers, of all people, should have the 
pleasure of remaining young; their life is 
in that which is new; it has a forward look; 
all its hopes and aims imply a tuture, and 
if that future be distant, 1t only throws the 
horizon farther forward. All that reform- 
ers can sacrifice,— all the associations, 
friendships, praises or promotions from 
which their attitude may debar them—are 
more than counterbalanced by this one ad- 
vantage. The conservative is old when he 
is young, the reformer is young when he is 
old. 

If his views of reform change, as has 
been intimated, with advancing years, it is 
usually because his vision widens; he looks 
all the more into the future, because that 
future grows more distant. The results of 
action are commonly less immediate than 
we expect; they imply a wider perspective, 
and it depends very much upon ourselves 
whether any obstacle or disappointment 
shall create a reaction in our minds and 
change our whole mental attitude,—or 
whether it shall simply enlarge our horizon, 
leaving us equally expectant, but less hur- 
ried. , 

The public generally regard reformers as 
much less reasonable than they are; it 
quotes against them a few extravagant pre- 
dictions, or a few over-ardent phrases. But 
reformers, asa rule, are more moderate and 
patient than they seem; they do not expect 
to accomplish everything at once, nor do 
they desire to overcome the laws of nature. 
Thus when new business occupations were 
gradually thrown open to women; we who 
urged it were charged with a desire to drive 
men out of these pursuits, and supply their 
places everywhere hy women; and when it 
proved that this was not likely to happen, 
the same critics turned round and condoled 





with us on our supposed disappointment at 
seeing so few women become lawyers, or 
architects, or whatever the employment 
might be. So when the new steps for the 
higher education of women were adopted, 
we had painful predictions of a general de- 
sertion of home duties as likely to follow; 
and a touching picture was drawn of fathers 
and brothers with nobody to sew on their 
buttons. Then. when the new colleges did 
not all at once become crowded, we were 
taunted, on the other hand, with having 
asked for too much; and were told that 
young women did not need the new oppor- 
tunities after all. But the frieuds of wo- 
men’s education and opportunities, had 
never been unreasonable in their predictions, 
in either case; all their duty was to agitate 
for a wider training and career, letting the 
result take care of itself. Nobody now de- 
nies that their agitation has so far produced 
a good effect, in these ways, and that the 
public has greatly gained by the changes 
which have gradually come about. 

It isthe same or is destined to be the 
same in regard to Suffrage. - Where are 
uow the predictions that the adoption of 
Woman Suffrage would lead to disorder at 
the polls, or that women of bad character 
would vote while women of good character 
would stay away? These ominous threats 
have vanished and we hear only assurances 
from our opponents, that women vote far 
less generally than was predicted, under the 
School Suffrage law; and that their advo- 
cates ought to be very much disheartened. 
But so faras I know these fears are no 
more justified in these cases than in the 
previous cases. The friends of Equal Suf- 
frage generally refrained from making any 
special predictions in the matter, for they 
did not know just what would be the result; 
it was not with them a question of numbers, 
but of principle. If it could be shown that 
School Suffrage is an utter failure—which 
cannot be shown—it would simply indicate 
that the conditions are not favorable, or, at 
the very worst, that Women are not yet as 
ready to seize the opportunity of Suffrage 
as men would be in their places. But it 
remains just as true as ever that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the guverned and that there is no 
real consent without the opportunity to dis- 
sent. Even if we concede that women do 
not see this now, they will see it by and by; 
the spread of education and the independ- 
ent ownership of property are all working 
in that direction. Every one, whether con- 
servative or reformer, admits that the whole 
position of women has undergone a great 
change in this community, both legally and 
socially, within thirty years. Nobody ex. 
pects to undo that change; the only question 
is what farther alterations are needful, to 
make the new position consistent with itself. 

We may then go to meetthe new year 
with contidence that whether by success or 
failures it will help us on. If mistakes 
have been made; let them be rectified; if 
new effort is needed, let it be undertaken. 
That undue subjection of women, which so 
many ages huve built up, is not to be laid 
aside in a day; many days are required, 
many years, perhaps even centuries. We 
have to encounter not merely the long tra- 
ditions of power in the hands of man but of 
weakness in the hands of woman. While 
physical strength was the only basis of su- 
periority, this disproportion was inevitable, 
but now that, as Walter Bugehot has said, 
“mind without muscle is stronger than 
muscle without mind” the case is different. 
The practical equality of woman isa part 
of the development of society, part of the 
succession of civilizations, It may not at 
once be established in this or that direction, 
but its entire establishment is a mere ques- 
tion of time; and time is the only element 
in human affairs on which we can count 
with absolute safety. ?. W. & 





MEMORIAL. 


The following memorial of Lucretia 
Mott, prepared by Mary Grew, was present- 
ed and adopted at the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, held in Philadelphia, December 14, 
1880. 

‘The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation deeply feel the loss which the 
cause of Woman Suffrage has sustained by 
the death of Lucretia Mott. From early 
womanhood to the latest day of her carth- 
ly life, she clearly perceived the injustice of 
making sex a condition of the exercise and 
enjoyment of human rights, whether those 
rights appertained to the department of 
church or State. Perceiving this injustice, 
she necessarily protested against it by word 
and action. She took her place among 
the Christian ministers of this country, 
and by her long and faithful ministry prov- 





ed her calling and election sure. She was 
a leader among the women who held the 
first convention in this country, to consider 
and discuss the claims of women to equal 
rights with their brothers. Inspired with 
the gospel of peace, she trusted to moral 
power rather than to physical force for the 
overthrow of evil. and for the establish- 
ment of the right; and therefore she saw, 
with a clear eye of faith, that in proportion 
as the human race shall advance in intel- 
lectual and moral development, Woman 
will assume her rightful place in society, 
in the church and in the State. She was 
ever quick to feel, and quick to rebuke, 
every encroachment of custom or law upon 
the true prerogatives of Woman; and in 
her own life, private and public, she gave 
the world an illustration of noble woman- 
hood. 

Her sympathies were never confined to 
her own sex. Noenterprise of philanthro- 
phy appealed to her in vain; no victim of 
oppression failed to win her advocacy. 
Large-brained and large-hearted, her coun- 
trymen were all mankind. ‘‘When the ear 
heard her, then it blessed her; and when 
the eye saw her, it gave witness to her, be- 
cause she delivered the poor and the father- 
less, and him that had none to help him.” 

As such a soul could not live without ra- 
diating influence for good upon all whom 
its life should touch, either directly or in- 
directly, it is inevitable that her death 
should leave tLe world sorely bereaved. 
Her rich bequest to her fellow citizens is 
the memory of her great life. In this mem- 
ory, though dead, she yet speaketh. They 
who knew her well and labored with her 
long, in any enterprise for the world’s 
renovation, cannot but feel painfully 
their bereavement; and a renewed sense 
of obligation to be faithful in such work 
till they too sball be called to “come 
up higher.” The advocates of temperance, 
the friends of peace, the preachers of liber- 
al theology, and those who are especially 
devoted to the work of relieving Woman 
from burdens which ages of injustice have 
given her to bear; these all mourn to-day 
for a standard-bearer fallen. 


THE WORK IN INDIANA. 





Eprror JourNAL:—Since publishing our 
circular in the Journala few weeks ago, 
circumstan e; have occurred to induce 
the belief, that the Executive Boar¢ of the 
Indiana Woman Suffrage Association will 
accomplish the work before the Legislature 
better than can be done during the sessions 
of a Convention. It has therefore been 
thought best not to call the convention; we 
hope however that the circular will be dili- 
gently read by the women of this state to 
whom it has been sent, and that those inter- 
ested will send cards or letters to Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, No. 77 North Alabama 
Street, Indianxpolis. We wish in this way 
to hold correspondence with a large num- 
ber of women in the state, and thus have 
their codperation inthe work as requested 
in the circular, 

There never has been atime when there 
was so much general interest as now. Per- 
sons not heretofore connected with this re- 
form are looking to the Legislature to en- 
large the sphere of woman’s labor wherever 
they hold the power to do so. . The 
Suffragists have planned active work for 
the cause during the session of the Legisla- 
ture. Many of the members go there ex- 
pecting it will be the most important session 
ever held. It is earnestly hoped that no 
one will shrink from duty. On behalf of 
I. W. 8, A. M. F. THomas. 

Richmond, Ind., Jan., 1, 1881. 

ome 


COMMENT BY ELIZABETH PEABODY. 





The article in the Woman's JouRNAL of 
January Ist, on “‘The Relation of Physiol- 
ogy to Mental Science and the Conduct of 
Life” seems to me, in the main, very wise 
and very important; but in the statement of 
premises I detect one affirmation which is 
disputable; and though it does not invali- 
date the general practical inferences of the 
essay, which advise us to observe and act 
upon the necessary correlations of the 
mind and body for their health, I would 
beg leave to point out the erroneous state- 
ment,—for if it be one it has disastrous con- 
sequznces On the correlation of man to 
God, and the consequent religions of life. 

The writer says: ‘‘Surveyed anatomical- 
ly, the brain is seen to be a system ramify- 
ing, uniting and crossing at inoumerable 
points. These threads are actuated, or 
made alive, with a current influence called 
the nerve force, which uerve force is imme- 
diately derived from changes in the blood, 
and, in the last resort, from cxidation or 
combustion of the materials of the food.” 





If this is the genesis of nerve force, is 
nerve force what makes the brain ‘‘alive” 
spiritually? We think here is gratuitous af- 
firmation which cannot be proved, and 
which does not explain the coexistence of 
mind and body, as we know it. Instead of 
attempting to argue this point, we prefer to 
refer our readers to- Wilkinson’s ‘‘Human 
Body in its Relations to Man,” whose lead- 
ing idea,—as David Wasson has said in an 
article of the Atlantic Monthly some years 
since, called ‘‘The New Man”—is the only 
idea that has been added to philosophy be- 
yond the statements of Lord Bacon, But 
yet we believe Lord Bacon himself saw it. 
It is not gencrally known that, in his day, 
a layman was despotically forbidden to state 
in print anything he saw of a purely spirit- 
ual nature not affirmed in the current 
schools of philosophy or the churcl: creeds. 
For expressing a doubt of the perfect com- 
prehensiveness of the scholastic philosophy, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne was burnt aiive 
in Paris, during Bacon’s lifetime. So, but 
for his consummate prudence, so misunder- 
stood by posterity, Lord Bacon would have 
met the fate of Sir Walter Raleigh at the 
hands of James I. 

Evizasetu P, Peasopy. 


—" 
~~ 


COURAGE AND WORK. 





We give below a few extracts from the 
letter of a Suffrage worker who knows no 
such word as fail, and who gives a text 
for an article elsewhere. 


I hasten to forward our Woman Suffrage 
petition, now numbering nearly two hun 
dred signers. We have another with many 
names already signed and shall continue to 
circulate it for some days yet, hoping to 
get as many at least as we did last year. 

Some of our strongest Suffragists are 
quite discouraged at what they call our 
slow progress. You may be sure they are 
not of those who have had the discipline of 
thirty years’ labor in the cause. They are 
of the latter day saints, who have not yet 
learned the price of liberty. At times they 
threaten to retire from the field of action, 
from sheer weariness, ’ 

I see no cause of discouragement, but on 
the contrary, great reason to rejoice in the 
steady growth of this reform, 

In circulating petitions, one has good op- 
portunity to observe the favorable changes 
in the minds of people’from year to year. 
The re éducating of the whole people must 
of necessity be gradual. But the change 
already made is marvelous. F H, 


ee 
SOCIAL SCIENCE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Eprror JouRNAL:—I have been try- 
ing tosend you some word of the grand 
work we have undertaken ever since 
vromen’s social science associations had 
birth on this rim of Westward ho! 
Enclosed please find circular and notice. 
The work proposed to be done is exactly 
like your Industrial and Educational Union’s 
work, only our efforts reach out to coloniza- 
tion. On the first Tuesday of November, 
I opened a silk culture school in our club 
house parlors, and during the week there 
are evening classes in music and the modern 
languages, also elocution during the day 
and practical art. Early in January will be 
opened a cooking school and various other 
branches of industry and reform. Each 
second Thursday of every month, there is 
a reception at the parlors, and on the last 
Friday evening of the month there isa 
musical and literary entertainment. There 
has been but one of the latterand that was 
a great success. We have a membership of 
eighty, and hope to have one that will count 
hundreds ere the current year expires. The 
Woman’s Social Science Association was 
organized July 27, 1880. with the following 
constitution: 

Art. 1.—Name. This Association shall 
be called The California State Woman’s 
Social Science Association. It shall include 
seven departments: ist, Philanthropy and 
Reform; 2d, Education; 3d, Ait; 4th, San. 
itary Science; 5th, Household Science and 
Economy; 6th, Political Economy; 7th, 
The Science of Government. ach of 
these departments to be under the super- 
vision of a voluntary committee. 

Art. 2.—Object. The object of the As- 
sociation shall be: The greater good of the 
greater number. To suggest and develop 
pians for the advancement of industrial, in- 
tellectual, social, educational, philanthropic 
and moral interests, to the end that we may 
secure better homes, better schools, better 
churches, better people, better charities, 
pease laws, better service for humanity and 
God. 

Art. 3.—Officers. The officers of this 
Association shall consist of a President, a 
Vice President, a Recording Secretary, a 
Corresponding Secretary and a Treasurer. 

Art. 4.—Membership. Any woman may 
become an annual member by the payment 
of one dollar, and a life member by the pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars, 

Art. 5.—Annual Conference. The Asso- 
ciation shall hold an Annua! Conference for 
the presentation and discussion of subjects 
pertinent to its objects, and for the elec- 
tion of, officers. 





TT 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss ALICE SaNDFoRD is secretary of the © 
Women’s National Relief Association for 
life-saving stations for shipwrecked persons. 


Miss SALoME A. Gurrorp has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Province- 
town Public Library, which she has filled 
for nearly seven years. 


Mme. Epmonp ApAM, Gambetta’s friend, 
has announced in the Paris papers that her 
salon will no longer be political. She will 
continue to receive, but her guests will only 
talk about literature and the fine arts, 


Mrs. Livermore, for the one hundred 
Unions in the State, gave Mrs. BARRETT a 
handsome gold watch and chain, at a meet- 
ing in Boston of the managers of the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE GARRISON calls Mrs. 
SwissgELM the first woman who edited a 
political paper, but Mrs. O. I. H. Nicnoxs 
edited the Windham County Democrat, in 
Brattleboro, Vt., some years before Mrs. 
Swisshelm began hers. 


Mrs. EvizAbetH THoMPson some time 
since received from Father Gavazzi the 
gift of a diamond eagle, to be parted with 
only when she should find some one more 
patriotic than herself. Mrs. Thompson 
gave it to Mrs. Hayes, who, after wearing 
it awhile, returned it to Mrs. Thompson, 
who still holds it in trust. 


Mrs, EvizaABeTa Comstock, at the re- 
quest of Gov. St. John, of Kansas, has 
conferred personally in regard to the pros- 
pect of the colored exodites, with the gov- 
ernors of Illinois and Nebraska. These 
States will, if occasion require, be thrown 
open to the refugees. Kansas receives 
them into her schocls on equal terms with 
the whites. They have, during this first 
year, entered upon 20,000 acres of land, and 
have ploughed and fitted for grain growing 
8000 acres. They have built 300 cabins 
and have accumulated $30,000. 


Miss Nixa Morats, the author of the 
able article on ‘‘The Limitations of Sex,” 
which appears in the current number of 
the North American Review, in answer to 
Miss HARDAKER’s paper, ‘‘The Ethics of 
Sex,” is the daughter of the Rabbi of the 
Portuguese Synagogue in Philadelphia, in 
the Sabbath school 2f which she is an ef- 
ficient teacher. She is described as an un- 
assuming girl, with a practical knowledge 
of what is commonly called a woman’s 
sphere, inasmuch as she is a model house- 
keeper for her widowed father, and takes 
excellent care of half a dozen younger sis- 
ters. She has contributed for some time 
past to various journals, without having 
previously attracted marked attention, 


Mrs. Anica. Scorr Duntway, editor 
of the New Northwest, Portland, Oregon, 
with one or two vigorous touches, paints a 
picture and adds the moral. She describes 
one of her audiences as follows: ‘‘Where 
the crowd came from that attended the lec- 
ture in the evening, was hard to conjecture; 
but it was promptly on hand, and a more 
respectful and attentive auditory we have 
never had. Ranche-men and ranche-wo- 
men were there, the former roughly and 
warmly clad and fully equipped for the 
stock business, and the latter, for the most 
part, pale and anxious-visaged, and appar- 
ently in need of the ducking overcoats and 
fur-lined boots that made the men comfort- 
able and kept them warm and jolly. When 
froatier men and women learn that women 
must clothe themselves as warmly as men 
do, there will be far less of ill health and 
mortality among pioneer farmerg’ wives 
than now.” 


MULE. ADELAIDE DE MontTGOLFIER, the 
daughter of ErrENNE DE MoNTGOLFIER, 
the inventor of the balloon, lately died in 
Paris at the age of ninety-three. She was 
a woman of unusual talent, devoted to Iit- 
erature, and the author of an admirable 
song-book called ‘‘Melodies du Printemps,” 
which is still in use in nearly all the French 
schools. She was the patroness of Beran- 
ger; and she left a splendid collection of 
autographs, nearly all addressed to herself, 
and including a letter of Silvio Pellico, 
written with his own blood. Mile. de Mont- 
golfier resisted all persuasion to quit Paris 
onthe approach of the Prussians in 1870. 
She lived on the side of the city exposed 
to the Prussian batteries, and she remained 
with her maid and a youth in her service, 
the only tenants of a large old house of 
many flats whence every other had fled. 
Old as she was, even then she went inces- 
santly to visit the wounded in the ambu- 
lances, and was found at the end of the 
siege to have given away all her house lin- 
en, and every article useful for the sick. 
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Shines the moon, 
Then I'l! sparkle!” 


Farmhouse windows 
Blacker growing; 

In the yard, the 
Cows are lowing, 
For their young. 


Hear the milk fall, 

Hear the boy call, 

Soh! stand still! 

Rhyming faintly, 

Rhyming quaintiy, 
Whip-poor—Whip-poor-will, 


Sings the night-birde, 
By the brookside; 
Murmur and song, 
Floating along, 

Over the windrows. 


Gay love tunes, 

That Betty croons, 
Mix with the clatter 
Of bowls and spoons, 
In the kitchen. 


With lively jokes, 
The farmer folks, 
Eat milk and bread; 
Then go to bed, 

In the twilight. 


Wifely beauty, 
Charms of daty, 
Man a rover, 
Hints the lover 
In the parlor. 


Maiden coy, 
Relates the joy 
Of all forsaking; 
Courage taking 
In the twilight. 


Mother calling,— 
“‘Dews are falling, 
Where is she? 

Oh! I see! 

Daisy, Daisy!” 


“Watching the west? 
Birds in the nest, 
Flowers asleep 
Little stare peep! 
Come in Daisy!” 


‘Mama, tell me, 

The hills I see; 

What comes after?” 
Hear mama's jaughter! 
“Beyond the hills, 

A world of ills, 

My Daisy!” 


Little prayer said, 

Tucked into bed,— 

A world of ills, 

Beyond the hills, 

Dreams Daisy. 

+o * * 6 * * - * 

Out in the world, and her hair is gray, 
With the ashes of hopes burned up by the way, 
Her face is stamped with a pattern of thought, 
That is spoiled because it is over-wrought, 
Her feet are torn by the wayside thorn, 
Her companion is Poyerty, grim and forlorn,’ 
Her statue of life a deformity stands, 
And weeping in anguish, she chides her hands, 
Her only etar in this awful night, . 
Thank God! be it eaid, the marble is white. 


Marble is white, 
Like the light; 
Beyond the hills, 
Surcease of ills, 
Dreams Daisy! 


2 
> 





For the Woman's Journal. 
THE RIGHT MARCHING ON. 


BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 
Air: “Glory, glory hallelujah.” 
Our hearts are weary, waiting for the coming of the 


day 
When the barriers to progress are forever moved 
away; 
When the women, as the men, shall the ballot-sceptre 
sway, 
And Right go marching on. 
In the front of every battle still we see the holy 


soule, 
‘Whom the law of righteous freedom only ever more 
controls, 
And whose women, as whose men, should be equal 
at the polle, 
That Right go marching on. 
Our eyes are lifted upward to the chariots of fire, 
That are bearing from among us to the blessed angel 
choir 
Some whose gospel song of freedom soundeth clear- 
er now and higher, 
As Right goes marching on. 
We miss them from the forum and we miss them on 
the field— . 
Souls of strength and grace and wisdom that to 
Wrong could never yield; 
In whose lives the life of heaven is forevermore re- 
vealed, 
As Right goes marching on. 
In their footsteps we move onward to the glory of 
the height, 
Where they wait the victor-anthems telling triumphs 
of the right, 
With a vision cleared of error in the day that has no 


While Right goes marching on. 
In the conflict weary not, then, for the victory is 


ours; 
For the bow of promise ebineth after all the vanish- 


ed showers, 
And the fruit is folded surely in the petals of the 
flowers; ‘ 
As Right goes marching on. 
—Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 16, 1880, 





A SAFE INVESTMENT. 
BY PHILIP MAY. 


I had practiced my profession in the city 
of New York three years, with a degree of 
success which warranted in myself and 
friends the belief that I was possessed of 
ordinary sagacity and shrewdness in busi- 
ness affairs. 

Certain wholesome lessons, such as every 
boy thrown eacly on his own resources 
may learn, had taught me that every debt 
gravitated surely to pay-day, and I had 
firmly resolved never again, unless I had 
the cash in hand, to listen to the voices of 
male or female canvassers for books, maps 
orserials. It is this fact which renders 
the experience I am about to relate remark- 
able. 

One afternoon in October, 1875, I was 
preparing the judgment roi] in Carleton vs. 
Sinclair, when James, the office boy, in- 
formed me that Mr. Parkinson desired to 
see me on businsss. 

“Show him in,” said I, leaning back in 
my arm chair and assuming a professional 
air and attitude. The visitor entered, hat 
in hand. ‘I hope I do not disturb you, 
Mr. May. If so, I will call again.” 

“Not at all, sir. Take a seat. Iam al- 
ways ready for business. What can I do 
fer you?” 

Mr. Parkinson deliberately occupied the 
vacant chair, removed his gloves, and with 
the confidence of a man of middle age and 
good address drew from his pocket a print- 
ed circular and begen, speaking rapidly,— 
“I am the agent for Pick’s Patent Combi- 
nation”—‘‘I1 don’t want it, sir.” ‘‘Safe,” 
he continued; ‘‘and [ hope I don’t intrude, 
for’—‘‘But you do, sir; I’m busy!” and I 
resumed my writing. 

Mr. Parkinson paused, and I looked up. 
He had not moved. His face bore an ex- 
pression of patient resignation. He held 
in his right hand a circular disclosing draw- 
ings of safes of different sizes. Perceiving 
he was about to speak again, I said: 

**You see, my dear sir, that I am engag- 
ed, and although I need a safe, I have no 
money to spare [or one.” 

Here I made an unlucky admission. 
**You need one, of course,” said Mr. Park- 
inson, rising in his enthusiasm; ‘‘you need 
no money to speak of. Give me your 
check for twenty-five dollars and our com- 
pany will wait three, six or twelve months 
for the balance. Take, for instance,” and 
he placed the circular under my eye, ‘‘this 
size, No. 2. Just the thing for your office. 
Every lawyer needs a safe, not only for 
keeping the vafuable papers of his clients, 
but as an advertisement that he has sume 
to keep.” 

I began to be interested. 

‘Whose patent?” I enquired. Parkinson 
resumed his seat. ‘‘Pick’s. Mr. Pick, 
the inventor, is one of the most skillful 
mechanics living. After having expend- 
ed”— 

‘‘Never mind,’’ I interrupted,” I see. 
What do you ask for a No. 2?” 

‘Well, sir, our usual price is $120, but, 
since the times are hard, I will sell you 
this for $110. $25 down and the balance 
in three months.” 

I meditated as follows, Mr. Parkinson 
awaiting in silence: I bad in bank notes 
about $300,—I might reasonably expect to 
receive a few hundred more in three months 
—our home was our own—the taxes pro- 
vided for, and Clara had remarked only 
yesterday that, thanks to her good manage. 
ment the last winter, the boys and herself 
were well provided for the coming season, 
—the safe would be useful and ornamental, 
—Parkinson says there is a fine landscape 
painted on the door,—my clients will think 
Iam progressing. ‘‘I’ll do it,”said I. I 
drew my check for $25, and handed it to 
Mr. Parkinson. He took it with a smile 
and laid before me a printed form, remark- 
ing, ‘‘Please sign this order, Mr. May, and 
you can give us your note for the balance 
upon your receipt of the safe.” 

I read: 

+—— 1875. 

Pick’s Safe and Lock Co. 

New York Branch. 

Please ship to Philip May as within di- 
rected one No. 2 Safe, for which I promise 


to pay to your order the sum of $110, as 
follows: $25 in cash and $85 in three 
months. 


And in fine type was added: 


It is agreed that you do not part with nor 
relinquish your claim or title to said safe 
until paid for in full; and in default of the 
payment for the safe it is agreed that you 
or your agent may, without process of law, 
take possession of, remove and sell said 
safe, paying out of the proceeds al] dam- 
ages, freights and charges that may arise 
from the non-payment as above stipulated. 

“No, Lcannot sign this, Mr. Parkinson. 
This pretended order 1s a most unconscion- 
able contract, promissory note and chattel 
mortgage combined.” 

“What is the matter with it?” inquired 
Parkinson. 

“T’ll fix it,” said I, and taking my pen, 
added, 

—upon refunding to me upon such re- 
moval the amount vg # pes have so 

d by me pursuant to this agreement less 
yg rensonable charge for the use of said 
safe. 

Mr. Parkinson read what I bad written, 





said he would consult the manager, return- 
ed my check, and promising to call on the 
morrow, departed. ‘ 

1 confess I was proud of the amendment 
to the contract. 

I remembered the case of a poor widow, 
one of my clients, who having paid by in- 
stallments of five dollars, thirty dollars of 
the price of her sewing machine, was de- 
prived of it one morning by the vendor's 
agent, in default of a balance of ten dol- 
lars. No such trap for the sure feet of 
Pbilip May! 

Upon my arrival at the office in the morn- 
ing I found Mr. Parkinson awaiting me. 

“Our manager agrees to your modifica- 
tion of our terms, and he will deliver the 
safe tomorrow.” 

‘All right,” I answered. The following 
day it arrived, and was safely hoisted into 
the private office. I signed the contract, 
gave my check for twenty-five dollars, and 
my note for eighty five dollars for three 
months, and then, having ordered James to 
say I was particularly engaged, drew a 
chair in front of the landscape-painted 
door, brilliant with its new coat of varnish, 
and proceeded from certain printed direc- 
tions enclosed in a seuled envelope to mas- 
ter the secret of the combination lock. 

One turn threw the bolts to the left. I 
turned the knob slightly to the right and 
the safe was locked. Now to open it, I be- 
gan anxiously: 

“First, to the right five or six times, stop- 
ping at the hair line, then to the left four 
times, stopping at 45; then to the right 
five times,” etc. 

Again and again following the directions 
perfectly, as I supposed, I tried the safe. 
It would not open. 

Again, wiping the sweat from my brow 
and drawing a long breath, I tried and suc- 
ceeded. Iwas as delighted as a boy of 
fourteen who has mastered the prize puzzle 
in the last Youth Magazine. Some one 
must rejoice with me. I would go home 
to lunch and surprise my wife. Hastily 
collecting my valuable papers, including 
two United States 5-20 bonds for a thou- 
sand dollars each, belonging to Clara—how 
delighted she would be to know they were 
at last safe from burglars and fire,—I lock- 
ed them up and hastened home. The cook 
had ‘‘gone to carry the boiler over to Mr. 
Weeks,” the tinsmith. I found it three 
days after with four holes in the bottom, 
and think it must have sprung a leak com- 
ing back! The boys were quarreling over 
cold bread and butter and apple sauce. The 
fire was out, and Clara had been called un- 
expectedly to the bedside of a sick relative 
ina neighboring ciry. I would surprise 
her on her return. No. I would write. 

New York, Ocr. 1875. 

DeEaREst:—In anticipation of the com- 
ing Centennial year I have made a safe in- 
vestment. It is a beauty of its kind, useful 
and ornamenta]. You can not guess what 
it is. I reserve the surprise for your return. 
The boys have had a square fight ané re- 
turned to school. No bones broken. Stop 
at the office on your way home. 

Lovingly, Puiu. 

Monday she came; her second greeting: 
‘* Now, darling, what have you to show 
me?” 

I opened the door of my private office— 
‘«There, Clara, ain’t it a beauty?” 

‘Tt; what, Phil?” 

‘*What! Clara. Why, the safe, to be 
sure. Are you blind?” 

**Oh! the safe!” said she, ina tone of un- 
mixed disgust. ‘‘What did you buy sucha 
great awkward thing as that for?” 

‘Because I need it in my business, Clara,” 
I replied with dignity. 

“Philip May you need that safe just as 
much asatoad needs a tail!’”’ I sank back in 
my chair wholly overcome. ‘‘Never mind, 
Phil,” she continued, suddenly repentant, 
‘‘we all make mistakes sometimes. Of 
course you didn’t pay much for it any 
way.” 

“Not much,” I responded dolefully. She 
glanced me over and knew I had a secret; 
but wise little woman that she was, made 
no sign then, only kissed me. ‘Good-bye, 
Phil, dont worry; I suppose you can sell 
it if you want the money,” and was gone, 
Well, she should never know how much I 
had paid—I mean agreed to pay, and per- 
haps the time will come when she will see 
that Iam right. Perhaps! 

My boys, wide awake active little fellows 
of an investigating turn of mind, regarded 
the new purchase yery differently. They 
would visit the office daily, amusing them- 
selves under the eye of James by turning 
the knob to the right and left and taking 
notes of the figures on the dial. Harry, 
the younger has never quite forgiven his 
brother Frank for being two years his sen- 
ior, but hostilities growing out of this fact 
were waived in the presence of the great 
secret of the combination lock. 

One by one, in moments when I must 
have peace at any price, they wormed out 
of me the numbers, but not having further 
initiated them I felt perfectly secure, and 
kept the envelope containing the printed 
directions in full with my bank book in the 
inner pocket of my coat. 

Business became dull and January was 
fast approaching. Finding it probable that 
I should not be able to meet my note at 
maturity I visited the office of Pick’s Safe 
and Lock Company. It was large, con- 





venient of access, and elegantly appointed. 

Numerous safes of all sizes and prices 
were On exhibition and framed testimonials 
adorned the walls. 

I handed my card to the manager. “I 
have come, sir, to pay you twenty dollars 
on account of my note, which I am sorry 
to believe, I shall be unable to meet at ma- 
turity, and to ask a renewal.” 

Manager Preston, a small weazen-faced, 
black-eyed man, looked at me blandly and 
replied: ‘‘We are much obliged to you 
Mr. May. Ourrules do not permit us to 
take a renewal, but we will give you a rea- 
sonable time within which to redeem your 
paper.” I thanked him, took a receipt for 
my money, and left the office relieved. 

A thought striking me ereI reached the 
street I returned: ‘‘Mr. Preston, I hope 
you won’t protest that note in any event!” 

“Oh, no!” said he, and I was again re- 
lieved. 

‘*Would you take back the safe and re- 
turn,me a portion of what I have paid—say 
forty dollars?” I asked. 

‘We will undertake to sell it for you, 
but we never buy safes, we make them, 
Mr. May,” replied Preston, coolly. 

**Yes, and you sell them and their buyers 
also. Good morning,” I exclaimed, angri- 
ly, and rushed into the street. 

The 18th of January came and went. I 
found it jmpossible to collect monies due 
me for legal services, an¢ my rent must be 
paid. How could I raise it? 

Again I sought the office of the safe com- 
pany, paid fifteen dollars more, and receiv- 
ed another extension. 

My next door neighbor was an old friend. 
He was rich; our offices adjoined. Sup- 
pose he should buy the safe. Yes, 1 will 
sell itto him, pay the rent and the balance 
on the note at the expiration of the exten- 
sion. My pride suffered, but Van Leer 
consented. 

I sold the safe for sixty dollars, reserving 
the right to repurchase the same for that 
amount at any time, and the privilege of 
leaving n.y wife's bonds in it for the present. 

Again I breathed freely. 

I said nothing about the lien of Pick’s 
Safe and Lock Co. Whyshould I? Van 
Leer might be needlessly alarmed, and re- 
fuse to buy it. I could take care of the 
note, and my friend be none the wiser. 
Thus Ireasoned. The next day the door 
was opened, and the safe, tearing two holes 
in my new carpet on its journey, having 
been rolled into Van Leer’s office, I assisted 
him in mastering the combination. During 
the two next following weeks I missed some 
volumes of Abbott’s Digest, and believing 
them stolen, spent some days in searching 
for them on the shelves of the second-hand 
book stores. I was rewarded by finding 
one volume, which the dealer declared he 
had bought of a boy with red hair. James 
had red hair and I had my suspicions. 

Three days before the maturity of my 
note a business engagement summoned me 
to Buffalo. I should not be detained there 
three hours, but go I must immediately. 
Van Leer having promised to answer the 
call of the calendar, and atterd to my other 
business, I sent a penciled message to Clara, 
and was off. On the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day, somewhat weary, yet feeling still 
the exhilaration of a swift, successful jour- 
ney, I stepped on board the train homeward 
bound. The last passenger was descending. 
A moment, anda hand fell heavily on my 
shoulder, while another grasped mine as 
only a friendly hand can grasp, and a well- 
remembered voice, husky with emotion, 
greeted me: 

“Not that way to-night, old fellow!” 
For fifteen years Burton Heyward and I 
had lived one life—worked in summer on 
adjoining farms; in winter attended the 
village school and enjoyed our rare holidays 
in the woods and by the streams of our 
loved New England home. ‘‘Our fears, 
our hopes, our aims were one, our comforts 
and our cares.” Later still, in preparatory 
and college atudies, rivals, but friends al- 
ways, we toiled together, and when he 
chose the medical and I the legal profession, 
we continued for two years chums at Yale. 

A word separated us at last, and when I 
would have recalled it, he was gone. 

For ten long years a margin of white si- 
lence drifted between us, aye, around our 
very thoughts, but as we stood there face to 
face and heart to heart 1 knew I was for- 
given, and we were boys again. The warn- 
ing whistle fell upon heedless ears, and the 
departing train was many miles on its way 
to New York ere I remembered my obliga- 
tion to Pick’s Safe and Lock Co:, due be- 
fore three o’clock the coming day. I rushed 
to the telegraph office. It wasclosed. There 
wesno help for it. Taking the Chicago 
Express at midnight, and reaching New 
York at noon I soon found myself in the 
presence of Manager Preston. 

“I have been out of town, delayed unex- 
pectedly and ask you for one day’s further 
extension, Mr. Preston.” 

“Impossible, Mr. May. You will find 
your note in the hands of our attorney, Mr. 
Gaston.” 

‘‘What do you mean, sir?” 

“T mean that you have sold the safe to 
Mr. Van Leer in violation of your agree- 
ment.” 

‘Show me such an agreement.” , 





“‘Mr. Gaston has it.” 

Evidently nothing more could be done. 
I remembered what I had added to the or. 
der to save myself from loss, but was un- 
able to recall any other stipulation. Stil} 
there was hope. My credit was good; the 
company had promised not to protest my 
paper; with that understanding I had paid 
them forty-five dollars since it first became 
due in January. I would see Jones, the 
bank cashier, and an old friend, and he 
would discount my paper for an amount 
sufficient to enable me to save my safe. 
Mine! I began to think it was no —no- 
body's. Mine! and yetI could not sell it. 
Mine! yet I could not lawfully roll it three 
feet into a friend’s office! 

Thus cogitating I reached the bank. Mr. 
Jones, with unmistakable sympathy, in 
formed me that my note for $85 had been 
protested January 18, the last day of grace! 

‘But I did not receive the protest.” 

‘It was sent.” 

I descended the bank steps and confront- 
ed Van Leer: 

*‘May,” said he, ‘‘what is it about this 
safe? I sent to the office of the company 
yesterday fora locksmith, something about 
the confounded thing being out of order, 
and to day the attorney of the company 
made his appearance, claiming a lien of $40 
and the right to remove it.” 

I was astonished. 

“Van Leer,” said I, “I can only accuse 
myself of the truth. I do owe $40 pur- 
chase money on that safe. I suppressed 
the fact because I thought it needless to 
mention it, and had the manager kept faith 
with me, it would have been needless. I 
should have paid the $40, and you would 
not have been the wiser. To-day they tell 
me they hold my written agreement not to 
sell the safe. I never saw the thing but 
once, and, inexcusable as it may seem to 
you, I had forgotten it.” 

Van Leer looked angry. 

‘‘As it is,” continued I, “I must buy it 
back according to our contract. You, asa 
bona fide purchaser, are safe in any event. 
Will you also protect me?” Van Leer re- 
fused, and I saw I bad lost a friend. 

I was indignant at Preston, and at my 
self. But what was to be done? I borrow- 
ed $40 and paid itto Van Leer. He still 
declined to return the safe. Worse and 
worse! A replevin suit was impending. I 
must see Preston again. Very slowly I 
walked back to the office. The manager 


was notin. It was too late to do more that. 


day, and more discouraged than I had ever 
been in all the ups and downs of fortune 
heretofore, | put on the smile I could not 
feel, and entered my home. 


Harry rushed to meet me. ‘‘Pap, have 


you sold your nice safe?” ‘Yes, Harry.” 


‘*Well, I thought so, and it’s too bad just 
as Frank andI had learned the figures.” 
‘*What figures, Harry,” I exclaimed, in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘He means the figures on the 
dial-plate,” interrupted Clara. ‘‘Yes, in- 
deed,” added Harry, with pardonable pride, 
—he was but five years old,—‘'They are 45. 
and 50 and 7 and 20, and Frank knows all 
the rest, because he’s the oldest. But I can 
learn, you just bet!” 

“Mr. Van Leersaid we could play in there 
with it the other day when you were out.” 

“But what do you mean by the rest, 
Harry?” 

“Why, all that on the paper, papa.” 

‘Paper, what paper?” 

“Why, the paper you left on the desk 
when you showed Mr. Van Leer!” 

“You see James and Frank and I have 
tried to open it lots of times, and that day 
we had the paper to look at, so we turned 
the knob round and round, and right and 
left, and stopped at all the numbers. And 
then Frank added the numbers and sub- 
tracted them and stopped at the new num- 
bers, and it wouldn’t open, so we gave it 
up.” 

Frank listened in silence. 

‘* Well, boys, remember never to attempt 
to open any safe again without permission,” 
I ordered. ‘If you do, I shall not permit 
you to come to the office at all.” 

‘Phil, if you have sold the safe where 
are my bonds?” asked Clara. 

‘Perfectly safe, Van Leer keeps them 
there for the present.” 

‘*But are you sure?” she inquired anx- 
iously. 

‘* Come to-morrow and see, if you don’t 
believe me,” said I, impatiently, ‘‘ but let 
me have peace now; 1 am tired to death of 
the name safe.” 

The next morning I was putting my pa- 
pers in order, when I heard Van Leer’s 
voice through the partition. 

‘*May, come here, will you?” 

I went and found him alone. 

Said he: ‘‘ May, I have thought better of 
this affair. An oldskin-flint of an attorney 
was here yesterday afternoon named Gas- 
ton. He threatened to begin a suit against 
us both. Itold him to ‘go ahead,’—and 
he went.” 

‘* 1 am much obliged to you,” I answered, 
‘and I am giad that whatever becomes of 
me you are secure,” 

‘** Well, I’ve got to hold the safe as a bona 
Jide purchaser and I intend to do it.” 

At that moment Mr. Gaston entered. He 
was a large wiry, bull headed man and re- 
mained standing on seeing us together. 
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‘Mr. May, I suppose,” said he. I nodded. 
“1 am the attorney of Pick’s Safe and 
Lock Company and am sorry to learn that 
you have sold the safe you bought of my 
clients a year ago.” 

‘‘T am glad to see you sir, and I am sorry 
that you are sorry for anything, but please 
tell me where and when I was prohibitec 
from selling my own property?” 

Without replying he took from his pock- 
et-book the order I had signed, holding it 
directly in front of my eyes. I read the 

‘ stipulation.” 

«* Well, Mr. Gaston, I confess I have been 
afool. Isuppose under the decisions of 
the Courts you can take the safe from me, 
but not from Mr. Van Leer. However, 
Mr. Gaston, if your company will return 
me the sixty dollars less a reasonable charge 
for rent and removal you shall have it.” 

“‘ My client does not do business in that 
way. A bargain is a bargain, Mr. May.” 

‘* Well, then, will you grant me a further 
extension of thirty days,” I inquired. 

‘* My client wants the money to-day, Mr. 
May.” 

‘* Very well, sir,” said 1, rising from my 
seat, ‘‘ I hope your client may get his mon- 
ey to-day. If yourclientis Mr. Preston, 
present to him my best respects. Tell him 
by protesting my note he has made it im- 
possible for me to pay it at present, and 
that I ask no favors of him whatsoever. 
Other business now demands my atten- 
tion.” 

‘Good morning!” said Gaston, and left. 

** James,” said I, ‘‘ James! Wherein thun- 
der is that boy?” 

I arose and entered the ante-room. Van 
Leer followed. 

‘If Gaston wants that safe let him have 
it,” said I. I was worn out. 

“IT think you make ‘a mistake, May,” 
said he, kindly. 

** Well I think I have made a mistake all 
along. I might as well continue to the end, 
and the sooner it comes the better.” 

Atthis moment my wife stepped from 
the elevator. 

‘* What! are you here, Clara!” 

‘*Yes, Phil,—there is a lawyer in the 
house. He wants to know what property 
you have, and I told him I did not know.” 

** You should have told him it was none 
of his business.” 

‘* He said you owed him a balance on 
that safe and would not pay it.” 

It was that infernal Gaston. 
for the street. 

“Come back, Phil! Don’t go away. I 
want my bonds?” 

‘Yes, of course, I forgot that.” 

‘*Mr. Van Leer, may lask you to be so 
kind as to look for Mrs. May’s bonds?” 

‘“‘Certainly,” said my friend, ‘‘ I will find 
them in a moment.” 

Clara sat down. 

‘*My dear!’ I knew she was angry for 
she usually called me “Phil.” ‘I think 
this is too bad. I wonder what I have done 
to be subject to the visit of this insulting 
attorney. rr 

‘* But Clara, it was not my fault,” Linter 
posed, soothingly. 

‘My dear, it was. You are always buy- 
ing something we don’t want and making- 
debts you cannot pay through your ever- 
lasting good nature. What would become 
of us if I did not take better care of my lit- 
tle legacy!” 

‘‘T wish your little legacy was in Toph- 
et.” said I, furiously, ‘‘1 do the best I can. 
I have——” 

At that moment Van Leer called me. 

Never was cali more welcome. ButI 
stopped on the threshold for he looked 
dreadfully! 


I started 


j|— 


(TO BE CONTINUED. | 
> oo -—__—_—— 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 





M. Camille See’s bill for establishing ly- 
ceums in Paris and the provincial towns 
devoted to the higherinstruction of girls, 
was brought before the French ‘Senate on 
the 2ist ult. hy M. Henri Martin, who 
reported thereon, There is no contempo- 
raneous question which more thoroughly 
enlists the sympathies of the warm-hearted 
in France than the one which M. See has 
with rare good sense and tenacity pressed 
on the Legislature ever since he was sent to 
represent St. Denis at Versailles. His object 
is to afford girls every advantage which the 
government high schools give to boys, and 
to strengthen the national unity by with- 
drawing the girlhood of France from ultra- 
montanist direction. He wanted the State 
to provide facilities for creating lyceums 
where girls would be received as boarders. 
This was refused by the Bureau of the 
Chambers, but if the bill as amended and 
presented by M. Henri Martin to the Senate 
becomes law, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion will, on the request of a Council Gen- 
eral of department or a municipal council, 
be empowered to found a school in which 
girls can dwell and study. As the meas- 
ure is intended to democratize higher in- 
struction so as to bring it within the reach 
of girls who have often to live by handi 
crafts, the curriculum is carefully elabora- 
ted and not overcharged. The course 
laid down in the bill would embrace twelve 
heads, viz., moral instruction, French and 
at least one other modern tongue, ancient 
and modern literature, geography, national 





history and a glimpse at universal history, 
mathematics, physical and natural sciences, 
hygienics, domestic economy, needlework, 
notions in droit usuel or everyday life, law, 
drawing and modelling, music and gym- 
nastics. Religious instruction is to be 
given, if the parents wish, in the lecture 
room of the Lyceum by the ministers of 
their respective cults authorized to teach by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, but who 
are in no case to be resident in the school. 
The bill also makes provision for a large 
number of scholarships tobe won at open 
examinations, This is done to stimulate 
the girls in the primary schools. 

The author of the bill isa member of a 
Jewish family which has never been engaged 
in finance, but has long been in the van of 
scientific, social and industrial progress, and 
he is the son-in-law and nephew of the i- 
lustrious Dr. Germain. The bill was oppos- 
ed at great length with some ability by M. 
Desbassys de Richemont. He was attentive- 
ly listened to, but here and there the 
Left gave marks of dissent, which were 
loudest when he stated that the reporter and 
M. See insulted Frenchwomen in declaring 
them behind the Americans and Swiss, and 
even less well instructed than the Turkish 
and Japanese girls. M. De Richemont fear- 
ed that if the science of the high schools 
killed Christianity there would be, as in 
Russia, a mob of well instructed, discon- 
tented, feminine paupers, disabled, by be- 
ing kept too long in lecture rooms, from 
working at trades, and ready to join hands 
with the Nihilists. M. Ferrouillat, the 
Senator for Lyons, and a Protestant, warm- 
ly defended the bill, which would sweep 
away the disabilities under which theolo- 
gians had placed women. He gave the au- 
thor of the bill his heartiest codperation— 
first, because he wished the nation to be 
united in heart and intellect; second, be- 
cause he wished to cut at the root of con- 
jugal discord which the unequal education 
of the sexes was engendering; and third, 
because the State, in justice, ought to do 
as much for girls as for boys. M. Ferrouil- 
lat thought the great remedy for matrimo- 
nial broils would be the admissiou of equal 
rights to intellectual light. He maintained 
that girls had as fine minds as boys, but 
that they had, owing to theological preju 
dice, been kept down. By granting justice 
to them they would be rendered apt to 
hereafter associate themselves with the 
thoughts, sentiments, pursuits and moral 
and intellectual aspirations of their hus 
bands. The bill was not merely to benefit 
the daughters of the bourgeois, but the 
daughters of that democracy which the Re- 
public is bound to arm and prepare for the 
duties and difficulties of life. The children 
of that democracy, boys and girls, should 
be flooded with scientific truth and serious, 
practical positive knowledge. He was for 
colleges in which girls could reside. He 
thougbt nothing could be more liberal than 
the provisions of the bill for religious in- 
struction. 


CUT OUT THIS LIST OF THE CHOICEST 


NEW BOOKS 


OF THE SEASON. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


MAGAZINE 


——ror— 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


EVER PUBLISHED. 


Wide Awake for J anuary. 


Price cee csscenes anche 


Babyland for January, 


(To be ready Tnesday), will have a Beautifal Colored 
Frontispiece. Price 5c. 


The Pansy for January 1. 


Will be ready next Wednesday. Price $1 per hundred. 





Christmas Morning. 


180 Illustrations. Boards....se+ssresseceereees $1.25 
Cloth. Elegant. .....sesseseees sevsrevesevesecs 1,75 
By Mrs. A. M. DIAZ. 


Child Lore. 
With Colored Illustrations...........- 
By CLARA DOTY BATES. 
Christmas Snow-Flakes. 
Large quarto. Fully [llustrated.......... ecccece $2.00 
The New England Story Book. 


By best New England Authors. Large quarto 
leditabel. ©. scenrecnc accede: -ese Ceeccceceoeeses $2,00 


Write Your Own Stories. 
With cash prizes for those who write in them... .50 
On the Tree Top. 

Colored Illustrations. ....+sssscceveeveeeeeeeees $1.25 


Little Folks’ Reader. 


Entirely fresh and the most delightful quarto for 
Little Folks... .ccccccscccccccsccesccccesccseee $1.00 


e+ eeee $3.00 


Babyland for 1880. 

In Elegant Cloth Binding.....+..++. Coececceeee $1.00 
Four Feet, Wings and Fins. 
300 Illustrations. Boards......seescccsccceeess $1.25. 
MOEN. cccccccccccccceccccccccccecse ces cocesoecce 1.75 
Mother’s Boys and Girls, 

By PANSY. 

Large, 8vo. Boards........+.+ Occccccceccocceces $1.25 
ClORRs oc ccccccccccccevcccvesccceres Cer cocccescecs 1.75 
Large Print for Little Readers. 
QUATO. ..cccccveccvcccrcscccsceccscccccccccccess oO 
Little Truths for Little Read- 
ers, 

(Bible Stories). ccccccccccccccsccccesccccoccccces 40 
India. 

100 Illustrations........ese+0 oor cccoccece evccee $1.50 
Egypt. 

100 Tilmstrationss ssc ccccceccccccscccccccesescces $1.50 
Young Folks’ Histories. 
Hach. .......ccccccsesccvecccce sosscvccccscccees $1.50 
Our National Hymn---America. 
Tilustrated..cccccccnccccces evcoccsecssscseoccces $2.00 





The above, with hundreds of other New Books, 
may be seen, and purchased at the lowest prices and 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK BULLETINS AND CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS GIVEN AWAY AT 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





a 
Literary and Educational Notes, 
OFFICIAL EDUCATIONAL PAPER OF 
NEBRASKA, 
SIXTH VOLUME. BY L. B. FIFIELD, REGENT 
OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Among the principles steadily advocated are these: 
That teaching is a profession requiring special prepa- 
ration; that salaries should be sufficient to enable 
teachers to rely upon the profession; P 
tion should be accordin to service and not accord- 


ing to sex. Semi-monthly, $1.25 a year. Specimen 
conten, six cents. Address % % FIFIELD, 


Kearney, Neb. 
WOMEN'S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 








Incorporated ....ssecssessecesseeseess June 29th, 1880. 


OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pres. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas. 


The object of this Association is to secure pecuni- 
ary aid of from $1,000 to $2,000 to the family or 
friends of the deceased members with an expense so 
light that it is within the reach of all. Any woman 
between the ages of 18 and 50, if in good health and 
of a good character, may become a member. 

Each member pays, according to age, $3 to $10 an- 
peally, and an assessment on the death of any mem- 
r. 


On proof of the death of a member of the Associ- 
ation, her family or the person she has appointed, 
receives immediately from the association $1,000 to 

2,000, or a like proportion to the numberof mem- 

rs, before that number is reached. 

All surplus is loaned on good and sufficient secar- 
ity (on real estate) to form a “permanent reserve 
fund,” the interest on which annually reverts to 
members in the form of a dividend. 

The officers and directors of the Association receive 
} compensation hasg <p? ng a =e, — 
the secretary, who is simply pa or ing the 
books of the Association. ores 

The Association is designed to save money, not to 
spend it. None will feel poorer for belonging to it, 
while many will bless the day that their mother, wife 
or sister joined it. 

The annual payment of each member, and assess- 
ment on the death of a member, are for those when 
they join the Association, as — 





nual, Assess’t 

Over 18 and under 25.......... $3.00 $1.00 
s e BO. cccverees 4.00 1.10 
“ 30 ” 5.00 1.20 
al 85 iy 6.00 1.30 
* 40 ~ pees + 8.00 1.50 
“ 45 ™ BO. sccccsece 10.00 1.75 


Aetive and responsible agents wanted, and liberal 
commission paid. For farther ge oy address a 
card to M. M,. CODDING Sec. 
Petaiuma, Cal. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge" 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having cqenet a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen 


6s Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VIS , full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ és Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 
ozen. 
The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
10,00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or t fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 
“ Pe Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
ozen. 
Special attention given to Copying and Enlar, 
old pictares of every descriptice, AR. 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22—ly 


The Union Under-Flannel. 


[Patented Oct. 27, 1868.] 


The ever increasing popular- 
ity of this most sensible hygien- 
ic ent fully warrants us in 

ing an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under- Flan- 
nels, that they will not allow 
another season to without 





dies who have tried them say 
that nothing would induce them 
to return to wearing the old- 
fashioned vests and drawers. 
Their universal verdict is, *‘77ry 
them once and you will never 
want to wear the others.” Ask 
for them at the leading d 
houses, and if not foun 

ere, send to us for Price-List 
and Circulars, or refer for prices 
in our advertisement in this 
paper of October 9. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 








$ a week in Pry own town. Terms and $5 out- 
: fitfree. Address H. Hatuztr & Co., Port- 
an b 





A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
$72 Costly outfit free. A True & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Sketches and Reminiscences 
of the Radical Club. 


One vol. 12mo. With full-page illustrations. 
Price $2.00. 


A work of over 400 pages, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. John T. Sargent, and containing 
choice gleanings from the discussions and converea- 
tions on philosophy, religion, and literature, which 
have been held at the nut-street Radical Club, 
by many of the foremost thinkers of America. 
words of Bartol, Clarke. Cranch, Higginson, Weiss, 
Channing, Emerson, Phillips, Everett, Coquerel 
ae 2 Howe, Mrs. Livermore, and other New England 

ers. 


Woman in Music. 
By George P. Upton. 1vol. 12mo. Elegantly bound 
and stamped. Price $2.00. Eight heliotype por- 


The design of this work is to show that while wo- 
men have originated nothing in music, their influ- 


ence over great composers has been stimulating and 
werful. e theory is illustrated in the lives of 
eading composers. 


Reminiscences of a Journalist, 


By Charles T. Congdon, 1vol. 12mo. With por- 
trait. Price, $1.50. 

A brilliant series of rs recently published in 
the New York Sunday une, and since then care- 
fully revised and ane Memories of fifty years 
of a publicist’s life, in New England and New York. 
The Dorr Rebellion. the Transcendentualists, the rise 
of Anti-Slavery. the Kansas troubles; Episodes in 
the lives of Channing, the elder Adamses, Pierpon’ 
Greeley, Sumner, Seward, Emerson, Everett, Choate, 
Webster, Bayard Taylor, etc, 


Mary Magdalene: a Poem, 
By Mrs. Richard Greenough, author of “Ara- 
ues.”” 1 vol. 12mo. In unique London bind- 
ing. Price, $1.50. 
This powerful work caused a great sensation 
among the literati of Rome, where it was read be- 
fore the Society of Arcadia. 


The Peterkin Papers. 


By Lucretia P. Hale. vol. 16mo. Eight illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.00. 

A group of popular and delightful rs, part of 
which were pe a: nally published in Our 3 oung Folks 
and St. Nicholas, and are now gathered into a vol- 
ume, in r mee to many requests. The preface 
states how the Peterkins came to publish their ad- 
ventures. 

Anyiaing more absurdly pune cannot be i— dl 
ed.—Tranecript. Wholesome, lively and natural.— 
Advertieer. capital conceit, vey cleverly wroeghs 
out, and full of entertainment.—N. Y. Express. Full 
of a certain exuberant spirit, keenly relished byall 

oung readers.—N. ¥. Evening Post. Many are 
jolly wee folk that will laugh over the haps and mis- 

ps of the Peterkins,- “ourier. 


Stories of the Saints. 


By Mrs. C. Van D. Chenoweth. 1vol. 12mo. With 
ten illustrations, and appropriately bound. Price, 
A beautiful book for children, giving the legends 

of the principal saints, and written in a style both 

entertaining and instructive. 


The Birthday Book of Ameri- 


can Poets. 


One vol. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

Choice selections from: Longfellow, Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, and other famous poets, for 
every day in the year, making a beautiful calendar 
of melody. Blank pages opposite each page of 
verse, for autographs, etc. 


—, 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


" JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO. 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
BOOKS 
BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 





Ten Great Religions. 
8vo., cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.50. 
“A great body of valuable and not generally or 
easily accessible information.”\—The Nation (N. a 
“A book of consummate merit and surpassing in- 
terest.’’—Christian Register. 


Common Sense in Religion. 


12mo. $2.00. 


“He writes not for the learned, but for the simple, 
and there 1s hardly a child but might follow his 
course of thought, and take delight in his fresh and 
striking illustrations.""—The Atlantic Monthly. 


Memorial and Biographical 
Sketches. 


Including Gov. Andrew, Sumner, Channing, Parker 
Dr, Howe, Dr. Gannett, Dr. Susan Dimock, and 
others. 12mo. $2.00. . 

“The nineteen esays, articles, sermons, and ad 
dresses which make up this volame are marked by 
the sterling qualities, the common sense, manliness, 
earnestness and tenderness which have given Dr. 
Clarke his enviable ee in his native city and 
State.’""—The Nation, New York. 





Stories and Poems 


BY 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


“If Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is not the best livin 
American writer of short stories, it would be difficult 
to find the name to be properly set above hers. Be- 
yond the ordinary attractive elements of construction 
or literary workmanship, she puts thought. and es- 
pecially heart, into whatever she writes.""-—The Inde- 
pendent (New York.) 

“People may criticise Miss Phelps'’s books, but 
everybody them, and finds in them a charm 
which oy are not slow to acknowledge."’—Portland 
Transcript. 





-$1 50 

- 800 

+ 150 

- 1,50 

1.50 

- 8.00 

1.50 

- 8.00 

ORDERS AND OTHER STORIES... 1.50 

THE TROTTY BOOK. Illustrated............ 1.25 


bing 225 *S WEDDING-TOUR AND STORY-BOO 
justrated. eee eeeeesere OR meee e weeeee eeeeee 
Ge"Two delightful books for children. 


MISS PARLOA’S BOOK. 


i 
BR 


Household Management and 
Cookery: 


A thoroughly valuable book for inexperienced 
housekeepers, giving, in addition to the exc ellent 
cooking receipts for which Miss Parloa is famous, 
admirable hints on household work, sanitary regula- 
tions, and care of the sick. Price, 75 cents. 

For sale by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’, 
Boston. 





BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 
Withont doubt the finest Pianos in the world. En- 
dorsed by all the great artists: Sherwood, Schiller, 
M Pease, ‘ , 
nh and the whole anaes ane 
THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 
The pest medium- Piano before the lic. 
Gives good and is fully warranted. 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A fall and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
ge A for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instrumen: tri 
jdges, etc. Call and examine, or -- ~- 
eet CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., 
[ blished 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston 
ll ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS! 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


ral years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
daugitters 





Seve 
at the request of parents who wished their 
to receive the eame regular, systematic and th: 
education as their sons, and to be eubject to the 
and discipline of a | school. As a i | | 
have shown themselves ay ogee tothe work, 
in regularity of attendance performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Math and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
geieare whence several have already graduated with 

on. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the post yeas. that it became 
to have some one to give them ial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lad 
who has had much experience in the management 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is Rs ag 

al 








ready to give advice, to id to any necessary 

ness or early dismissal, and to venaer assistance in 
tapy, French and Literature, 

number of young ladies ellie lene teen ine 
mber of young es W 

co year than ever before. Gente ese an 

for co » some for the Institute of Technology, 


some for hing: while the majority are 
without reference to a rticular course of life. 

Some come only as ECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are 

reek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancien‘ 
and Modern History, Penmanship, Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the class recitations in French and German, 
Ly itional period will be daily given to conversa- 
n each " 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in 
nastic exercises will be free toa student a ad 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a ° 

The study-room for those in the Upper 
is reached by one flight of stairs, has sunshine 


nearly all a. 
The attention “ parents is particularly called to 


the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
Clarke's and Loo & bh RR 
e" e 8, 0} 
wal free te eee se wROM 9 10 a, eromten 
9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 toll 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH Bx EsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 

The lectures of the seventh year October 
1879, and continued to Jane, Ye00. nic Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
pd | examination and to furn a these 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
by which the graduate aftsine ce stditicnnt ames 

which the uate attains an on. 
in Medicine and S 


as an evidence of study. 
The New Englan Medical Colles, the 


first school ever satablished for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the ifeeneeate 
united with Boston Yotverstty School of Medicine. 
For- announcements or information, address the 
r. 
I, T. TALBO’L, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 








-WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on T y, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodious new college building, 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
. Pennsylvania, Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 

opedic Hospitals. 

Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex 

mse of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, address RACHEL L. BOD- 
LEY, a. M. M. D., Dean, North College Avenue and 
2ist st., Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in ae a a one and 
GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent. 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt: 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's 
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All commanications for the Woman’s Journat 
and all letters relating to its editorial mana ‘ement, 
mast be addressed to Editors of the Woman's 


Letters containing semt , and relating to the 
business departmen the , must be addressed 
iHtepese in Registered Let- 


eeived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 
The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 





Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
— of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the new Meionaon Hall, Tremont 
Temple, beginning on Tharsday the 27th 
inst,, and continuing all day and evening of 
Friday the 28th. Hours, 7.30, 10.30, 2.30. 

This meeting sbould hold an important 
plgce in the thought and action of all its 
members. After thirty years the most far- 
sighted and thoughtful men and women, 
are mainly with usin opinion. If the ques- 
tion of equai political rights for women 
were submitted to men like Governor Long, 
or our Senator George F. Hoar, it would 
be carried at once, and if women could 
vote, it would be found that women like 
Abby W. May, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
and Louisa Alcott would all vote. But there 
is a large number still to be convinced who 
can only be moved by bringing help from 
new sources. Women themselves need that 
encouragement which can come only from 
an opened door and a cordial invitation to 
enter. They cannot lift themselves up un- 
der the weight of customs, prejudice, mis- 
taken religious opinions, and it may be also 
an unwilling, dissenting influence at home. 
A great army of men also wait for the word 
from their political leaders. Until they get 
that word, they stand obstinately opposed 
to all change. Those in power, must be 
made to feel their obligation to champion 
the cause, and lead the way for the estab- 
lishment of equal rights for women. 

To secure this outside help from men 
who are leaders in politics, and from the 
teachers of religion in all our churches is 
the one object for which this annual meet- 
ing should strive above every other. We 
cannot gain another inch till men in power 
feel the shame of withholding from others, 
rights which they would themselves on no 
account renounce or be deprived of. But 
while we reach after the hands that might, 
but have not aided the application of the 
Golden Rule or the princ’ple of the Declara- 
tion of Independence to women, we are 
not to relax any instrumentalities which 
have hitherto been found useful. 

It is particularly desirable that all Suf- 
frage work done during the year should be 
reported at this meeting. Suffrage clubs 
are therefore urged to bring their reports, 
and individuals to present the work dene in 
their respective localities, 

The names of those who have already 
consented to speak are as follows: Col. T. 
W, Higginson, Julia Ward Howe, Wendell 
Phillips, Ada C. Bowles, Rev. J. W. Bash- 
ford, Mrs. Bashford, Rev. W. I. Haven, 


Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, . 


Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Rev. Wm. F. Mal- 
falieu. 


Ws. I. Bowpitcu, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chair. Ex. Com. 
H. B. Buackwe1, Secretary. 
8. C. Hopxtns, 
Mrs. J.W.Smira, | Com. Ar. 
Mrs. C. P. NickzEs. j 
oe 


CONVENTION AT BROCKTON. 


A Woman Suffrage convention will be 
held in Brockton next week, beginning on 
Tuesday evening the 11th, at 7.30, and con- 
tinuing on the afternoon and evening of 
Wednesday. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. B. F. 
Bowles, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Bashford and 
others will be present and address the meet- 
ing. We congratulate the citizens of 
Brockton on this move to create interest in 
the rights of women in that thriving town. 

Rev. Mr. Beal, Lewis Ford and probably 
other gentlemen and ladies of Brockton will 
address the meeting. Many names may be 
added to the Suffrage petition at this meet- 
ing, and also subscribers obtained for the 
Woman’s JouRNAL. 





>- 


MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR LONG. 


It is with great pleasure that we record 
so much of Governor Long’s message as 
pertains to Woman Suffrage, and which 
hence is of interest to all our readers. It is 
a straightforward endorsement of the full 
principle. It recommends an amendment 
to the constitution and under the head 
Woman. Suffrage is as follows: 

I believe that the State is made more se- 

in proportion as every member of it of 
ature age and sound mind has a voice in 





its administration, and that no one class 
anywhere can be safely intrusted with the 
irresponsible keeping of the rights of any 
other. The restrictions on suffrage, and 
upon the right of each citizen to cast one 
vote and have it counted, should, therefore, 
be as light, and the safeguards of that right 
as strong, as possible. It is for this reason, 
as well as because suffrage is a right and 
not a grace, that, in my judgment, women, 
paying taxes as they do, and with their 

rsonal interests and property subject to 
Riestation, should secure by an amendment 
in the constitution the right to vote, and 
thereby have a voice in the imposition of tax 
es upon their property, and in the making of 
laws that affect their lives, liberty, and 
happiness. 

After this explicit recognition and en- 
dorsement of Woman Suffrage by Governor 
Long, if the Legislature will act cordially in 
harmony with it, or if one member in each 
House will take it to heart as though it were 
his own cause, and urge it as one who feels 
the stigma and knows the degradation of a 
disfranchiseé condition, we might have an 
amendment submitted this winter, and be- 
fore another presidential election the women 
of this old Commonwealth may be citizens 
instead of subjects. L. 8. 

oe 


PRESIDENTIAL SUSTRASE FOR WOMEN. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at its eleventh annual meeting, Decem- 
ber 16, resolved: 


. That we advise our auxiliary State societies to pe- 
tition their respective Legislatures to enact a law this 
winter conferring Saffrage on wo nen in Presidential 
elections under section 2 article %, of the Federal 
Constitution. 


For more than ten years, the Suffragists 
of Massachusetts have petitioned each suc- 
cessive Legislature for three things: First, 
for a law conferring Impartial Suffrage on 
women in Presidential elections; second, 
for a law conferring Impartiai Suffrage on 
women in municipal affairs; third, for an 
act submitting to the (male) people an 
amendment to the State Constitution pro- 
hibiting political distinctions on account of 
sex. 

Many friends of Woman Suffrage have at- 
tached special importance to the submission 
of a constitutional amendment, because 
they have regarded that as covering the 
whole question. In this we have always 
differed, believing that the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of success in that direc- 
tion are for the present insuperable, For 
it will require two-thirds of the Senate and 
a majority of the House, with the approval 
of the Governor, for two successive years, 
to submit the question. Then it will have 
to be ratified by a majority of the male 
voters. Every ruffian, drunkard and scala- 
wag in the State will work and vote against 
it. The liquor salocns and gambling houses 
and brothe!s of the State will bea unit to 
defeat it. Judging from our thirteen years’ 
experiences in Kansas, Vermont, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and Michigan, the amendment 
would be defeated. None the less, we be- 
lieve that it should be submitted, both as a 
means of agitation and as a matter of prin- 
ciple. 

But how can we reasonably expect a Leg- 
islature to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment, so long as it is unwilling to give wo- 
men such forms of political power as it can 
confer under the Constitution as it is? There 
is, in Massachusetts, no constitutional limi- 
tation debarring women from Suffrage, ex- 
cept for State officers. Municipal Suffrage 
is solely based on statute, and can at any 
time be extended by the Legislature, with 
the assent of the Governor. This would 
carry with it all questions of local taxation 
and expenditure, including schools, chari- 
ties, police, and the vexed question of liq- 
uor license, also the choice of mayor, alder- 
men, council and schoo] committee in. cit- 
ies, and the choice of selectmen ard school 
boards in towns. Many of our friends, 
among others, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, have 
always thought Municipal Suffrage the nec- 
essary first step. 

But, without wishing to depreciate the 
importance of Municipal Suffrage, it has 
always seemed to the writer that Presiden- 
tial Suffrage for women was the step most 
important and most easy of attainment. 
The most important, because the most con- 
spicuous and universally interesting. Every 
man and woman in the State has a prefer- 
ence for Garfield or for Hancock. But not 
one man or woman in a hundred knows or 
cares who is nominated or chosen on school 
committee. ‘‘’Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity 
tis, tis true.” Not one man iv a hundred 
so much as reads the names of the school 
committeemen for whom he votes. Ask 
the next twenty-five men you meet on the 
street who they voted for, and not one of 
them can tell you anything except that he 
voted a certain ticket. But every man of 
them can tell you whether he voted for 
Prince or Stebbins for Mayor. Here is the 
weak point in our School Suffrage law, in 
the proposing or shaping of which the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
took no part whatever. Women are asked 
to spend time and money, to pay $2 and 
give in for taxation a complete inventory 
of their property, and all they get in ex- 
change is the privilege of choosing twelve 
persons out of twenty-four—with almost 
every one of whom they are wholly unac- 
quainted. That several thousand women 
should do this year after year is a wonder- 
ful and exceptional manifestation of en- 








lightened public spirit, of which very few 
men are capable. All women are familiar 
with the great National issues, and every 
woman from Barnstable to Berkshire would 
vote for Presidential electors in 1884, if they 
could have the chance. 

Again, Presidential Suffrage is compli- 
cated by no legal obstacles. The right of 
every State Legislature to grant it is full 
and undoubted. No State Constitution can 
forbid it, for it rests upon the Federal Con- 
stitution, which is the supreme law of the 
land, all State legislation to the contrary 
notwithstanding. This invaluable privilege 
is contained in article 2 section 2, of the 
Federal Constitution. ‘‘Each State shall 
appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, the electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President.” 

In the present condition of National poli- 
tics this particular form of Woman Suffrage 
is specially needed. The present sectional 
line is kept up, North and South, by a nat- 
ural unwillingness to entrust the govern- 
ment to an ignorant class of voters. In the 
South the déte noir is the negro, who is Re- 
publican; hence the South is kept Demo- 
cratic by the aid of shot guns, tissue ballots 
and social proscription. In the North the 
béte noir is the Irishman, who is Democratic; 
hence the North is kept Republican by mor- 
al agencies—by reviving the memory of the 
war, and by waving the bloody shirt. But 
the legitimate influence of intelligence and 
property North and South would be quad- 
rupled by the votes cf women. For in the 
South there are more white women than all 
the negroes—men and women—and in the 
North'there are more educated American 
women than all the illiterate men and wo- 
men of foreign and native birth combined. 
The immediate result would probably be to 
make the North more Republican and the 
South more Democratic than before. But 
a reaction would soon set in, when the fear 
of an ignorant supremacy was at an end, 
and the best elements, North anu South, 
would combine on new issues, 

We invite the friends of Suffrage, of both 
national societies, to follow the advice of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and to move this winter upon their respec- 
tive State Legislatures for the passage of a 
law giving Presidential Suffrage to women. 

H. B. B. 


———————_ ep eo 
WORK AND WIN. 





In another column we give a few extracts 
from the letter of a devoted friend of jus- 
tice for all, who worked for the freedom of 
the slave, carrying petitions for his sake, 
and who now in her old age is still circulat- 
ing petitions for eyual rights for women. 
In her rounds she finds that ‘‘hope deferred”’ 
is paralyzing the efforts of some who had 
believed victory could be secured without 
a protracted struggle. But all such persons 
should remember how great the change is 
which the woman movement will establish. 
It will change State Constitutions and the 
Constitution of the United States. It will 
remodel our statutes. It will remove every 
vestige of inequality from the common 
law. It will take out from every family 
the master, and the servant, and put at its 
head two equals. It will save the church 
from the sin and shame of keeping a subor- 


dinate class. It will open the doors of in- 


stitutions of learning of every grade, and 
make opportunities for education free and 
equal for all. It will remove all class bar- 
riers to the professions and to the indus- 
tries. It will pervade every human interest, 
changing laws, customs, institutions, and 
prejudices. It will bring feminine qualities 
to help the solution of problems which re- 
quire the wisdom of all, and for lack of 
which, vice and crime and pauperism and 
intemperance devour our substance. It will 
give power to the expression of women on 
matters of common interest in the State. It 
will open the door to human beings, irre- 
spective of sex, to have a share in deciding 
upon and settling all questions of common 
human interest. It will lift one half the 
race from a position of subjugation to one 
of equality. All that stands opposed to 
these great and radical changes hus to be 
overthrown. 

You cannot ‘draw out Leviathan with a 
hook, or bore his jaw through with an awl.” 
It is Jonah’s gourd which comes upin a 
night, but it perishes in anight. Itis the 
toadstool tribe that soon complete their 
short-lived existence. But the oak takes a 
century to grow the branches which make 
the strong ship-knees, that give safety to 
traffic; so do great princip!es ueed time to 
root and grow, and come to their fulfillment. 

They who are able in any way to promote 
the establishment of beneficent ideas should 
count themselves happy even if it takes a 
whole life-time and more, before the ideas 
themselves prevail. 

In a work like this, so longas it is incom- 
plete, it will notdoto heed weariness or 
delay, or repeated defeat. ‘‘One with God 
is a majority” and 


‘Nature proffers to our cause 4 
‘The strength of her eternal laws.’ 


We must all remember how great and how 
greatly needed are the objects which we 
seek to attain. Taking courage by the fact 
of how much we have already attained, let 
us “‘salute the end” whether far or near; 
sure it will be won, and all the sooner, if 
we “‘bate neither heart or hope.” =< 





GOVERNOR CORNELL ON SCHOOL 
SUFFRAGE. 


While we are rejoicing over the message 
of Governor Long, the message of Governor 
Cornell comes to hand with this good testi- 
mony in favor of School Suffrage in New 
York. Hesays: “In many localities wo- 
men have already participated in school 
meetings, and in numerous instances they 
have been elected trustees. The measure 
has greatly increased the interest in school 
management, and must inure largely to 
the welfare of the schools.” 

We shall watch with great interest to see 
how other Governgrs treat our question. 
At any rate we have a good beginning. 

L 8, 
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EXTRAVAGANT HOUSEKEEPING. 


In their annual report the mayors of the 
seventeen cities of Massachusetts report 
each one to be in debt, making an aggregate 
of millions of dollars on which these cities 
have to pay interest. The debt of Boston 
is more than four andahalf millions. This 
1s very bad housekeeping. Let the women 
have municipal Suffrage. They pay one 
tenth of the taxes. It is only fair they 
should help decide how the money shall be 





used. L. 6 
#e 
BOSTON METHODISTS ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


The action of Methodists of Boston re- 
ported in these columns last week, was a 
most significant sign of the times. It is 
still more valuable when we know the re- 
port was drawn up by a committee consist- 
ing of Revs. Dr. Sherman, ex-presiding el- 
der of Boston district, Dr. Cummings, 
ex-president of Wesleyan University, and 
President Warren of Boston University. 

The report, conservative in tone, dwelt 
upon the principles of the gospel and of 
civil government and showed how every 
application of these principles for the ad- 
vancement of women had worked well for 
both sexes. It committed its authors clear- 
ly and strongly to a broader application of 
these principles until they embraced Wo- 
man Suffrage and abolished every false 
distinction of sex. Such a report emanat- 
ing from such authority could hardly pass 
unchallenged. It was in itself a concise 
and able argument for equal Suffrage. It 
was noticeable in the discussion that fol- 
lowed that the opponents of the report 
confined themselves to the gencral subject 
of Woman Suffrage, and could hardly 
touch a sentence of the report without 
contradicting some principle which all Am- 
ericans hold dear. Revs. Dr. Upham, A. 
B. Kendig and Mark Trafton opposed the 
report, while Dr. McKeown, Dr. Cum- 
mings, D. C. Knowles and J. W. Bashford 
heartily championed it. After remaining 
before the meeting three weeks and being 
fully discussed, the report was adopted by 
avote of three to one of the ministers 
present. This is the second positive step 
which the New England Methodists have 
recently taken in favor of Woman’s Rights. 
The Methodist church led all evangelical 
churches a hundred years ago in according 
Woman a full right to speak in public 
meetings, The New England conference, 
comprising two hundred and fifty minis- 
ters, last spring, by a vote of ten to one, 
requested the general conference to remove 
all church barriers to Woman's preaching 
the gospel. 

If the action of the New England Metho- 
dists is an index, this church will lead in 
the great reform to establish justice for 
women. We take courage from this step 
and hope our appeal to other denomina- 
tions will also lead to favorable action. 
Every advance made tells in all directions. 


L. 8. 
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THE TREE AND ITS FRUIT. 

The Boston Congregationalist has printed 
more false testimony about Woman Suffrage 
than any paper which comes to our table. 

It refused to publish the statements of 
Judge Kingman, of Wyoming, in favor of 
Woman Suffrage in that territory, made 
before a committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. It published the lying testi- 
mony of an anonymous writer, which was 
contradicted by the leading newspapers of 
Wyoming, by the presiding elder of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by well known 
citizens, men and women, over their own 
names. These affirmative statements were 
put in the hand of the editor of the Congre- 
gationalist, but he never gave them to his 
readers, The influence of the Congregation- 
alist has been against the suffrage of wo- 
men, and when after such help as this paper 
has given, the vote of women for School 
Committee was less than last year, the Con- 
gregationalist hastens to report the result 

which in partly due to itself, as follows: 

It isa noticeable fact that the vote of 
women for school committee has fallen off 
greatly at the recent municipal elections 
from what it was last year. The number 
registered in Boston was 217 less than last 
year. In Chelsea thenumber last year was 
105; this year 53, and only a comparatively 
few of the fifty-three voted. The facts are 
significant as showing that there is no gen- 
eral @emand on the part of women for the 
ballot, even in school matters. Nor do we 
believe that as a rule there is any real gain 
in her voting. In nine cases out of ten it 





will not change the result, but in time of 
any great local excitement it will intensify 
feelings as to the issue, while at the same 
time adding nothing to the probability that 
the best measures will triumph, for women 
will be no more likely always to vote right 
than men. 

Women who weary themselves to raise 
money to support religious organizations 
such as the Congregationalist represents, and 
who are urged on, and encouraged in this 
kind of work, while they have a subordi- 
nate position, should note the real con- 
tempt for women in the above. There will 
be “‘no real gain,” nor ‘‘any probability that 
the best measures will triumph by the 
voting of women.” If the expression of a 
class is held to be worthless, it is because 
that class itselfis held to be worthless also. 
It is a positive gain when circumstances 
reveal the truth. Hence, it may help to 
loosen the fetters of some women when they 
read the cheap value set upon their judg- 
ment, and action by the Oongregationalis'. 
It is lawful to be taught by an enemy. 

L. &. 
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SUFFRAGE ESTABLISHED IN TEXAS. 


Eleewhere in this paper, will be found 
the facts in regard to the establishn:ent of 
Woman Suffrage in Texas, The fact is ac- 
complished. ; 

The men of Texas are to be congratulated 
on the fact that they have escaped all angry 
discussion on the question, and have led the 
States in the practical application of our 
theory of government. The women of 
Texas are to be doubly congratulated that 
in this quiet and peaceful way, without a 
blow struck by themselves, they have all 
the rights of citizenship. 

Let us hope that in Texas as in Wyom- 
ing, the voting of women will be found so 
helpful and valuable, that all parties will 
agree in upholding the right. L. @. 

camtenttnieiiiaaandadenens 


PRAISE AND REPROACH. 


Eprror Jounna.:—lI have saved the ac- 
companying article about Mrs. Hale for 
many months, perhaps lest temper might 
overcome reason inany attempt to speak of 
it. 

Is it at all probable that so noble and wo- 
manly a woman as Mrs. Hale would have 
been gratified that her good and wise life 
should be used as a medium of abuse of 
other women equally noble and good? Do 
we not all of us know more than one wo- 
man, who, notwithstanding they have 
“many a time and oft” occupied plat- 
forms, to the delight and edification of 
crowded assemblies, have also blessed the 
world with their own happiness by raising 
stalwart sons and daughters as well? 

The Solon who penned this article ought 
in common justice to point out to his thou- 
sands of readers, why he asserts that the 
‘“‘work of few women is thoroughly sweet 
and healthy.” 

Why does he dwell upon the fact (which 
no one doubts) that the work of the lament- 
ed Sarah J. Hale is always founded upon 
‘‘some wholesome, clean, and womanly feel- 
ing?” Is the work of Woman generally of 
an unwholesome and unclean character? If 
so, then have not men themselves to thank 
therefor? Have they not for long centuries 
assumed the dictation of Woman, making 
her alternately their idol and their victim? 

Will the next two thousand years be long 
enough for Woman to win or for Man to 
concede to her equal rights with male hu- 
mans? 8. H. H. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, who died last week 
in Philadelphia, preached a sermon with 
every one of her ninety-one years to the 
present generation of women. This good 
old lady had, probably, no great genius, 
nor either creative or executive ability as 
capital in life; she never bestrode any great 
idea, and with it helped to drag her age 
forward (or backward), and herself into no- 
toriety. She never fought for Suffrage or 
engineered any party-reform, or feminine 
sect or clique. Her literary work would 

robably be called mediocre by more bril- 
Fiant women. But it was always—what the 
work of but few women is—thoroughly 
sweet and healthy. Her public work was 
always founded on some wholesome, clean, 
womanly feeling; the completion of tbe 
Bunker Hill Monument, the foundation of 
the Society for the Aid of Seamen, and 
above all, the establishment of the beautiful 
New England festival of Thanksgiving as a 
national holiday, are all due to her quiet, 
persistent efforts. More than this, left a 
widow and penniless, she reared and edu- 
cated her five children and placed them 
honorably in the world. Her work began 
when she was sixteen, and she only laid it 
down, ‘‘to take a little rest,” two years ago, 
at cighty-nine. How many eager, ambitious, 
overworked women of the present genera- 
tion can offer as fair a record? The secret 
lies in the fact that Mrs. Hale had a thor- 
oughly healthy body, a strong will, firm 
control of temper, and that her life was al- 
ways a quict and secluded one. It is all 
very pleasant for our modern Corinnas to 
lecture or to Jead society or manage wWwo- 
man’s clubs and reforms; to keep them- 
selves, in short, beams of light in the eye of 
the world. Butif they doit they cannot 
raise five sturdy sons and die at ninety one. 
‘‘When the figs are eaten,” says the Arab, 
“they are no longer in the bag. Then come 
starvation and death.” 


[S. 8. H. need not have felt a pang at the 
covert sneer in the above quotation from the 
Tribune. Women who, on the platform, 
and by clubs and societies are making the 
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world better have only to bide their time. 
The old abolitionists were mocked at while 
they lived. But to day, the very men who 
mocked are eager to have it appear that 
they too were always abolitionists. Let 
women only be sure their work is good, 
and they may bear with serenity any re- 
proach, Mrs. Frances D. Gage, from whose 
six sons two served in our late war, and 
one died from imprisonment at Anderson- 
ville, while her two daughters are the com- 
fort of her old age, will not be harmed by 
sneers at women. The great number of 
worthy women who, in public and private, 
endeavored to make better conditions for 
their children than they have had for them- 
selves, should feel only gratitude that they 
live at a time when they can in many ways 
contribute to the sum of human good. 
Right doing is always its own exceeding 
great reward.—Eb. ] 
~oe 


MISS EASTMAN AT MELROSE, 





The Melrose Journal says of the lecture 
of Miss Mary F. Eastman before the Round 
Table Club of that town, that the Unitarian 
church was far too small for the impor- 
tance of the subject presented, and the 
ability and eloquence of the speaker. The 
subject being substantially ‘“The Chinese 
Question,”’ was thoroughly discussed from 
the standpoint of diligent personal observa- 
tion and research among the Chinese in 
California and other parts of this country, 
and all sides of the controversy were care- 
fully and impartially weighed. The lec- 
ture as a whole was broad, just and gener- 
ous in its views, and would do honor to the 
discussion of the question in any Senate 
chamber of the nation or the States, Miss 
Eastman’s lecture and its weighty truths 
cannot be presented to the American peo- 
ple too often. The address of Miss East- 
man is Tewksbury. 

_— - me ~——- 
LIFE OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 

The many friends of Lucretia Mott will 
be glad to know that the members of her 
family are preparing her biography. They 
would be glad to have the originals or cop- 
ies of any of her letters, which will be re 
turred if so requested. Address Maria 
Mott Davis, Oak-Lane, Station A, Philadel 


phia, Pa. 
_ — oe —_——— 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 

Epitor JourNAt:—During the senatori- 
al debate on the educational bill, I realized 
that a veritable New Year is at hand. It 
is anew epoch in the history of civilized 
States; it is worthy of Athens, that a Sen- 
ate gives up a week to deliberating on pop- 
ular education. Suggestions for industrial 
education come largely from the newer 
States of the West, and from the South, 
The amendment of Senator Morgan. of Ala- 
bama, was especially interesting as coming 
from that section that has been used to 
most conservative ideas concerning the 
sphere of women. He proposed ‘‘to require 
each State and Territory to establish in 
said colleges, schools for the instruction of 
females in such branches of technical edu- 
cation asare suitable to their sex.” Mr. 
Jones, of Florida, objected mildly that this 
bill was mainly important as a means of 
“enlightening that portion of the American 
people who were entrusted with the duties 
and powers of government,” and that its 
value would be weakened ‘‘by taking away 
this fund from the education of the male 
portion of our population and devoting it 
to the education of females.” Mr. Morgan 
responded in a manner worthy of the once- 
famed chivalry of the South. ‘I do not 
think we shall ever have any men in this 
country who are worth anything, unless 
they have good mothers, wise mothers, and 
educated mothers. If I wanted to improve 
thestock of the American people, I should 
address my efforts first to the improvement 
of their mothers. I think I should be able 
to secure a much better development 
through the education and improvement of 
the women of this land, than could possi- 
bly be done by bestowing all we could 
possibly accumulate on the heads of the 
men of the present generation. .. We have 
a great many well-educated, thoroughly- 
trained, beautifully-accomplished women 
in the United States, who ought to have the 
means of supporting themselves almost to 
an equal degree with the wisest and strong- 
est and best-tutored men in the land... . 
without the necessity of being compelled to 
follow after some drunken fellow who cal!s 
her wife, and taking at his hands what he 
may be disposed to bestow upon her as a 
gratuity or as an act of charity. Mr. Pres. 
idcat, we shall not have even the men of 
this country thoroughly well educated, and 
inbued with genuine, manly principles, until 
means are provided whereby the women 
can live. [Loud applause in several watch- 
ing hearts.] Look at the crowds of clegant 
ladies who come here from all parts of the 
United States for the purpose of getting 
employment in the Government depar- 
ments. We ought to provide for them in 
some other way than by putting them upon 
the mercy of politicians . . . The very in- 
flux of these ladies itself proves some seri- 
ousinfirmity in the very ground work of 
our educational system.” I hstened for 





some helpful suggestion from Massachu- 
setts on this point, but none came. 

Only discouragement because of the ex- 
pense of technical training. The Bureau of 
Education informs me that where there is 
the desire to institute technical training 
for use and not for the glory of exhibiting 
one more showy “‘branch,” it can be effected 
in a very simple, inexpensive, but valuable 
manner. Sracy. 
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ANOTHER VETERAN GONE. 


Dr. Erasmus D. Hupson. 

Dr. Erasmus D. Hudson, of New York, 
died at his summer residence at Riverside, 
Conn., of pneumonia, on the 31st ult, aged 
75 years. His death removes from the 
small and rapidly-diminishing circle of ear- 
ly abolitionists another veteran pioneer. 
He was born at Torringford, Conn., Dec. 5, 
1805, commenced the study of medicine in 
1823 and graduated from the Berkshire 
Medical College in 1827. Inthe following 
decade he won an honored and very useful 
position in his chosen professiopv. In 1838 
he heard and responded to the bugle call of 
the anti-slavery movements. Inthat early 
period such a call meant the sacrifice of all 
professional and social preferment, and in- 
volved the not improbable contingency of 
actual martyrdom to the public representa- 
tives of the then very unpopular cause. He 
had married Martha Turner, a most estima- 
ble woman, who still survives him, and 
supported and encouraged by her, he en- 
listed with great earnestness and enthusiasm, 
first as a lecturing agent of the Connecticut 
Anti Slavery Society, and subsequently of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. Mob 
violence was rife, but his moral courage 
was equal to the emergency, his speech 
eloquent and aggressive, and his logic invin- 
cible. He was among the most valiant and 
effective of the co-workers with Mr. Garri- 
son and Mr. Phillips and their compeers. 
His field of anti-slavery labor was chiefly 
in the Middle and New England States. 

Even earlier than the anti-slavery move- 
ment did he give himself to the temperance 
cause. In 1828, with the co-dperation of 
Hon, Francis Gillette, he caused the organ- 
ization for local temperance association and 
subsequently assisted in the formation of a 
Connecticut State Temperance Society. 
His name appears also more recently, with 
those of other eminent physicians of New 
York and vicinity, in connection with a 
medical declaration, published and widely 
distributed by the National Temperance 
Society, in favor of abstinence from alco- 
holic liquors, and the legal restrictiun of 
their manufacture and sale, except for med- 
ical, scientific, and mechanical purposes. 

He was also an earnest, out-spoken advo- 
cate of the enfranchisement of women 
upon equal terms with men, and warmly in- 
terested in all that pertains to the advance- 
ment of the best interests of women, in the 
way of enlightened and equitable legisla- 
tion, and 1n enlarged educational and indus- 
trial opportunities. He condemned in 
severe terms the recent efforts of sundry phy- 
sicians and sanitarians to inaugurate in this 
country the old-world system of State regula- 
ted vice, as involving practical slavery for 
women, and as a wicked and futile en- 
deavor to render prostitution safe and heal- 
thy for viciously inclined men. 

His later years had been given largely to 
medical surgery as a specialty, and with 
eminent success. His labors in this field 
have won for him an international reputa- 
tion, and were recognized by an award of 
honor from the Internationa) Sanitary Com- 
mission at Paris in 1867, a medalfrom the 
Universal Exposition in Paris the same 
year, and from the International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia in 1876. 

He was a fond husband and father, and 
a steadfast and warmly attached friend. He 
had lately been greatly bereaved by the loss, 
from diphtheria, of two beautiful, and inter- 
esting grandsons, the children of Dr. and 
Mrs. E. Darwin Hudson, of New York, 
and had suffered much therefrom. He 
was liberal and non-sectarian in religious 
thought, was deeply imbued with the spirit 
of practical christianity, and had a genuine 
philanthropic interest in the welfare of 
mankind, especially the oppressed, the poor 
and the lowly. His loss will be deeply felt 
by his fond and devoted family group, and 
by a large circle of warmly attached 
friends. A. Mt. P. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


A fund of $130,000 for the Harvard Divin- 
ity School is complete. 

The national debt was reduced $5,699,- 
430.76 during the month of December. 


An article on Municipal Suffrage for 
Women in Africa will be found on our 
middle page. 

Elegant calendars for 1881 have been 
printed by Alfred Mudge & Son and Rock- 
well & Churchill. 

Louisville, Ky., has subscribed the capi- 
tal and ordered the machinery for a $400,- 
000 cotton factory. 

Mrs. Asa H. Waters is trying to show that 
Mr. Garrison had very little to do with the 
abolition of slavery! 





Mrs. Anna Garlivn Spencer lectured in 
Leominster on School Suffrage for women 
last Monday evening. 


A stone from the memorial chapel of 
William Tell has lately been added to the 
material for the Washington Monument. 


Dr. William T. Harris arrived in New 
York, from Liverpool, by steamer Britan- 
nia, of the White Star Line, December 25. 


The annual report of the Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage Association, which should 
have appeared two weeks ago, is still not‘at 
hand. 


Governor Long of Massachusetts and 
Governor Cornell of New York, have each 
a friendly word for the political rights of 
women. 

Note the fine list of speakers announced 
for the next annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, and 
the new ones included. 


Col. ‘I’. W. Higginson is building for 
himself a cottage in Cambridge, after the 
old colonial pattern. The outside is shin- 
gied all over and painted red. 


The Massachusetts Legislature met last 
Wednesday. We shall hope to get from it 
an amended school Suffrage law, and Mu- 
nicipal and Legislative Suffrage. 


The colored citizens of Richmond, Ind., 
have sued the school authorities because 
while white scholars can study German, col- 
ored pupils are denied the privilege. 


The senior class of the Boston University 
law school has unanimously elected Mr. 
Willis B. Allen orator for commencement 
day. Mr. Allen is a graduate of Harvard. 


Lydia Maria Child requested that her fu- 
neral should be strictly private, her coffin 
of the plainest, without flowers, and that 
she should be buried in her simplest clothes. 


It is said that the South Congregational 
church of New Britain hus been freed from 
a debt of $20,000 since last November, 
through a movement started by two women 
ofthe church. , 


The Woman's Suffragists of Oregon are 
actively at work organiziug county and 
town societies, and doing their best to in- 
sure the adoption of the amendment estab- 
lishing equal Suffrage. 


Stock to the amount of $300,000 was 
subscribed in a few minutes, in Cincinnati, 
for the formation of a company to intro 
duce Maxim’s electric light in that city, 
Covington and Newport. 


Vivisection was lately discussed at a 
meeting of the Woman’s Social Science As- 
sociation, held in one of the small rooms of 
the Cooper Union, New York. They made 
a Vigorous protest against its abuse. 


The Western Union telegraph company 
has for six weeks successfully used between 


‘New York and Boston an invention by 


which five messages are simultaneously sent 
from each end of a wire—Cincinnati Gazette. 


Prof. G. H. Stone, of Kent’s Hill, the 
hard-working teacber of natural science in 
the,Maine Wesleyan Seminary is diligently at 
work mapping the moraines and horsebacks 
of Maine for the American Institute of Nat- 
ural Science. 


Rev. J. F. W. Barnes, of Malden. has 
been appointed chaplain of the Concord 
State Prison, in place of Chaplain Byers, 
of Ohio, who has declined the appointment. 
Mr. Barnes is a son-in-law of the late Fa- 
ther Taylor. 


The Massachusetts Club at its dinner last 
Saturday celebrated the seventieth anniver- 
sary of Sumner’s birthday. John B. Alley 
had with him the manuscript copy, careful- 
ly bound, of the famous speech which pro- 
voked the Brooks assault. 


John Bailey, of Lynn, Mass., has voted 
for eighteen Presidents. He had just pass 
ed into his ninety-third year when he voted 
for Garfield, but Isaac Farwell, of Dorsett 
Vt., cast his twenty-first ballot for Presi- 
dent, being in his 103d year. 

The State superintendent of education elect 
of Vermont is Hon. Justus Dartt, of Weath- 
ersfield. Mr. Dartt has represented his 
town in the last three Legislatures, and has 
been one of its most influential members. 
He is one of the trustees of the University 
of Vermont. 

Libby Prison, of Richmond, Va., has been 
soldto James F. Quay for $6,725. It is 
now a tobacco factory, and a part of the 
watl has been carried away by relic-hunters. 
The auctioneer told the assemblage that 
each brick would sell for a dollar in the 
Northern cities. 


James Mackay, the California millionaire, 
has promised Prest. Chamberlain $50,000 to 
endow ascholarship at Bowdoin College and 
a Philadelphia gentleman has offered the 
same. Mrs. Valeria G. Stone has added 
$5,000 toward repairing the foundation for 
the college building. 


Certain ladies in Orange, N. J., have re- 
cently secured subscriptions amounting to 
$31,000 for building the Orange Memorial 
Hospital, a charitable institution, conduct- 
ed exclusively by women. Of this sum, J. 
W. Stickler contributed $5,000 in cash and 
a building lot worth $3,000. Gardner Col- 
by also furnished $5,000. The Orange Or- 
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phan Home, another charge of the women, 
has been improved and enlarged at a cost of 
$16,000, of which Gardner Colby provided 
$5,000. 


Out of 358 colleges and universities in 
the United States, 153 admit women to their 
course of study. In these there are in all 
departments 35,357 males and 9,599 females. 
Reports from the majority of these institu- 
tions agree that the average standing of 
women in the college departments is fully 
equal to that of the men. 


Colorado has a candidate for the Cabinet 
in the person of her first State Governer, 
John L. Routt, who is recommended for 
the position of Postmaster General. He is 





given the credit of saving the State from 
being swept away from its Republican 
moorings by the tide of ‘immigration 
brought in by the Leadville excitement. 


A court-martial in the case of Cadet 
Whittaker bas been ordered to convene at 
West Point, Tuesday, January 18, with this 
detail: Brig. Gen. Miles, president of the 
court, Col. Morrow, Lieut-Cols. Pinckney, 
Lugenbeel, and Brennan, Maj. Lewis Mer- 
rill, Maj. E. B. Sumner, Capts. Frank, 
Craig and Merritt Barber. Maj. Gardner 
is judge-advocate of the court. 


Miss M. E. Winslow, editor of Our Union, 
at 54 Bible House N. Y. made a brief call at 
our office this week. We had also the 
pleasure of a pleasant interview with Mrs. 
Campbell, late of Denver but now of Lead- 
ville Colorado. Mrs. Campbell and her hus- 
band and daughter are at the Parker House, 
and enjoying the fine things which Boston 
always offers to those who appreciate them. 
Hon. David Dudley, member of the 
Maine Senate from Presque Isle also called 
in the absence of the editor. 


The many friends of Dr. Martha J. Flan- 
ders will regret to Jearn of the accident 


which befel herlast Monday. In descend- | 


ing a flight of stairs at her residence, No. 
79 Liberty street, Lynn, she tripped and 
fell, breaking one of her arms. Medical 
aid was at once summoned, and the broken 
member set. Dr. Flanders isa true Suf- 
fragist as well as a good physiclan, and 
even in her temporary seclusion she will be 
much missed. 


Mr. W. H. Chew has made application 
to the Court of Common Pleas in Philadel- 
phia, to make a rule compelling the Board 
of Education to admit cclored children to 
the schools of the Third Ward. All the 
school authorities have in turn refused his 
request for the admission of his daughter 
and niece to a primary school for white 
children, and there is no colored schoo! near 
his home. 


The girls of Lake Erie Seminary,in Ohio, 
who nominated Garfield for President as 
long ago as 1861, and agreod then to go and 
see him inaugurated, propose to meet at 
New York March 1, and go forward as an 
honorary escort for the President-elect. 
Most of the girls of twenty years ago are 
now wives aud mothers, but Mrs. Grannis, 
publisher of the Church Union, at New 
York, is making the necessary arrangements 
with all the enthusiasm of girlhood. 


New Jersey has produced a musical prod- 
igy in Ernst H. Schelling, a little boy about 
five years, who plays music composed by 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven end other masters 
with a skill and gracefulness that astonishes 





the cultured. Ernst was born at Belvidere, 
N. J., and his resemblance to Mozart and 
the ease with which he managed the piano 
with hands hardly able to reach an octave 
interested friends in his precocity. Away 
from the piano he is as active a romp as 
any boy of his age. 


Amid torrents of rain, ‘‘George Eliot” was 
interred at Highgate Cemetery. Dr. Sad- 
ler,a Unitarian clergyman, conducted the 
services in the presence of a large number 
of the friends cf the novelist. The late G. 
H. Lewes is buried in the same cemetery 
not far from her grave. Among those who 
attended the funeral were Professors Tyn- 
dall, Besley and Colvin, Herbert Spencer, 
Robert Browning, Sir Theodore Martin, 
George L. Du Maurier, Edmund Yates, 
Thomas Woolner, Rt. A., and Rudolf Leh- 
mann. 


Mrs. Campbell desires to announce to 
the readers and friends of The American 
Hume, that the paper has been transferred 
to the Ladies’ Codperative Palace Home 
and General Dress Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, and willhereafter be published under 
the auspices of that company, Mrs. Camp- 
bell retaining the position of editor and 
manager. The American Home is one of 
our exchanges which is always welcome. 
It has kept high and good ground, and cov- 
ered a wide range of topics. We trust the 
change will only add to its value. 


The special work of theWoman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Ohio for the past 
year has been agitation for a petition for 
local option and woman’s ballot. 78,140 sig- 
natures were obtained to this petition, which 
is still in the hands of a committee in the 
House; but another for local option, mak 
ing no plea for the voice of women, with 
53,040 signatures, was brought to its pas- 
sage, and although more petitioners prayed 
for its enactment than at any previous time 
for any other legislation in,the State, yet it 
was defeated in the House by a vote of 45 
to 52. 


The Rev. 8. J. Barrows closed on Sunday 
last. a very successful pastorate of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church of Dorchester, to 
take the position of editor of the Christian 
Register. He received several valuable gifts 
from his parishioners. With the new edi- 
tor the Register comes out in an entire new 
dress, from its new office at 141 Franklin 
street, with a sensible and good salutatory 
from the editor, who will find. a cordial wel- 
come from the readers of the Register, to 
whom he is by no means a stranger. 


As asign of the times there appears in the 
Lafayette (Ind.) Weekly Times, a Democratic 
paper, the following full endorsement of 
Woman Suffrage: ‘‘The Zimes fully be- 
lieves that the cnfranchisement of the wo- 
men of America is a mere question of time. 
It is just, right and politic, doing no injus- 
tice to the rights of any, but on the contra- 
ry, whilst it isa measure of simple justice to 
the now disfranchised. women who help to 
pay the taxes, it is unquestionably a measure 
of beneficence, detrimental to the interest 
of no class, but beneficial to all. The sub- 
ject is undoubtedly rapidly wing into 
public favor, and the sooner our public men 
who have heretofore thrown obstacles in 
the way of this car of progress get out of 
the way, the sooner they will save them- 
selves from being crushed} beneath its 
wheels.” 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF SEX. 


[conTryDED. ] 

The radical diversity-of sexual training 
in cultivated nations forbids a common 
measurement, An inherent disability to 
avail herself of national prog?ess cannot be 
predicated of the female unless the same 
inducements to culture have been offered 
her as have tempted the male. A glance at 
history will show that no inducement for 
self-cultivation has been held out to woman. 
The primitive peoples, cognizant only of 
the force of muscle, and unsuspecting any 
other attribute in the obtaining of power 
until their own development pointed out 
such attribute, chose for their king the most 
able in the ability which savage life demand- 
ed. In the first estimate of fitness no prej- 
udice could mingle, and had woman been 
possessed of greater muscular power. a race 
of Amazons would probably be dilating 
now upon the naturally restricted sphere of 
male progress. When, however, humanity 
had been divided by physical divergence 
into a ruling and a ruled caste, a traditional 
law was established against innovation. 
The king, discovering that a cultivation 
apart from that of the body was demanded 
in order to retain ascendency, availed him- 
self of his legal and domestic power to ren- 
der that culture peculiar to the royal line, 
lest the force accumulated by serfs would 
threaten histhrone. This is the compen- 
dium of woman’s position.* That it is not 
her natural and necessary place is strongly 
suggested by the prevailing struggle of the 
female for a fair test of her abilities. If 
such a struggle is entered, and such a right 
claimed only when the human mind has 
become cultivated, may it not be fairly 
argued that such claim and such struggle 
were not made in an earlier portion of the 
course because of some extraneous coercion? 
That coercion was the right of might, which 
progress, with the minority as its ensign- 
bearer, is about to reverse. 

While no actual standard of the relation 
between normal brain mass and capacity 
has been found, an undefined ratio between 
increase of size and of thought is confirmed 
by the larger general variation in the brains 
of cuitured than in those of barbarous peo- 
ples, together with the specific finding of 
remarkably heavy ones in some distinguish- 
ed men. The savage brain, exposed to a 
comparatively meager number of mental 
considerations, diverges little from the nor- 
mal average weight, while the cultivated 
organ, influenced by the varied and conflict- 
ing ideas which arise from the accession of 
knowledge, shows an almost individual di- 
versity. The members of an untutored 
race worship a common divinity in the na- 
tional god or gods; in the cultured, each 
thinker constructs his special deity, anda 
wider polytheism becomes an outgrowth of 
civilization. Hence it appears that the 
larger variation in the brains of educated 
nations may be considered indicative of the 
range of their education. The measure- 
ments of J. Barnard Davis}+ show a greater 
proportional difference between the devel- 
oped male and female brains, than between 
those of the savage man and woman. If 
both these propositions are true, the latter 
points, by the same process of reasoning as 
that by which the former was attained, to 

a greater divergence io the culture of the 
civilized male and female, and not to a 
natura! defect, as the cause of such diver- 
gence. 

Upon reviewing the anatomic facts pre- 
sented, we may argue that Cuvier’s addi- 
tional fourteen and a half ounces of pulp 
indicates the supremest menta! develop- 
ment yet reached by his race, but we can- 
not logically conclude that the French sa- 
vant’s remarkable brain weight denotes a 
higher progress than would be signified by 
a like increase in the aboriginal Australian, 
above the probably lower avoirdupois in the 
normal organ of the latter. 

The discovery of exceedingly large idiot 
brains, and of unusually heavy healthy 
ones apart from distinguished ability, does 
not act as adverse evidence against a rela- 
tion between increase of thought and cere- 
bral size. A rheumatic leg may bear a su- 
perficial likeness to the limb of an athlete, 
and the clergyman, born of a race of smiths, 
may possess a muscle out of all proportion 
to his calling. Still, while the anatomic 
finding of large brain weights in men of 
ability is limited to a few special cases, and, 
while noticeably acute intellects are per- 
ceived co-existent with brains which exhib- 
it no remarkable development, the general 
conclusion that accession of thought does 
tend to the increase of its organ cannot be 
safely converted into a law which shall esti- 
mate individual progress by the size of in- 
dividual brain. 

Miss Hardaker’s final physiological state- 
ment that quality of thought represents 
quality of structure is gratuitous. Medical 
science records no essential dissimilarity in 
the constitution of the male and female 
brains apart from their difference in size. 
The quality of material, and the cranial 
circulation, appear to be identical.t 
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In Miss Hardaker’s search for a physiolo- 
gical principle to cover the variation of 
quality in thought, her faulty reasoning is 
must clearly displayed by a recourse to the 
petitio principii. Her revolving logic takes 
this form: ‘‘The question of (brain) quali- 
ty can be readily settled by an appeal to 
facts.... ‘The intellectual and esthetic 
productions of men are of finer quality than 
those of women.... While the physiolo- 
gical fact remains the psychological one 
must keep it company.” 

Let us now examine her psychological 
observations apart from their physiological 
connection. The bill of indictment which 
Miss Hardaker brings against her sex is 
comprehensive; its numerous counts are, 
however, summarized in the opening para- 
graph of her psychological diary. 

Woman does not think as deeply nor as 
broadly as man, neither does she desire to 
compete in this particular. Here is the 
large generalization which covers a multi- 
tude of feminine sins. While thought is 
the prime motor of human progress, that 
which is inferior in comprehensiveness and 
profundity can never be eminently yaluabie 
under such progress. tf woman does not 
think as deeply or as broadly as man, she is 
prevented by that very fact from grasping 
large ideas and communal interests. She 
must perforce confine her activity to the in- 
dividual, and refrain from making states or 
ruling them; from discovering, inventing, 
or excelling in art and literature, and from 
propagating religions. All these directions 
of human ability call for preéminence of 
thought in proportion to their success. 

But the discovery of universal inefficiency 
in the female could be of no ethical value 
whatever, unless on the one hand, such in- 
efficiency could be proved to be the result 
of native incapacity, or unless past restric- 
tions were continued indefinitely. The con- 
stant enlargement of the field of woman’s 
usefulness forbids the acceptance of the lat- 
ter alternative. The former alone is en- 
titled to consideration. 

In reviewing the physiological distinc- 
tions between the sexes, the causes leading 
to the present adjustment of woman’s posi- 
tion were discussed. Psychologically, the 
evolution of power, both domestic and gov- 
ernmental, may be roughly classified under 
three heads: Tyranny, Revolution, Repub- 
lic. The moral claim of moral fitness, in 
its application to the right of competition 
in labor, and to the privilege of Suffrage, 
is a direct outgrowth of the latest civiliza- 
tion, and is so far opposed to autocracy of 
muscle cr hereditary right that it supposes 
each man ‘‘fit” until he is proved to be the 
contrary. 

The phase of government which the van 
of mankind has reached is now the goal of 
woman. Her revolution bas been tardy 
because her household Tyrannus has rivet- 
ed closer chains than the political one. His 
divine right is enforced by her fear of bodi- 
ly torture, of privation when separated from 
the provider of the very minutie of exist- 
ence, of loss of love, of the very conversion 
of the brute force of muscle to the brutal 
force of the sneer. But her revolution, 
though late, has begun, and now she pleads 
for a trial of those abilities which constitute 
masculine title to superiority. She cries 
for recognition asa creature of the same 
species, and her claim must be conceded, if 
any special effort of hers has shown that 
thought in general masculine limits is not 
inconsistent with womanly nature. If any 
one of her sex has been known to transcend 
its alleged capability, this exception so far 
invalidates the general conclusion as to sug- 
gest hidden possibilities for the sex, and 
these possibilities are augmented as the ex- 
ceptions increase. If one queen has been 
acknowledged by her own force of charac- 
ter, if one great female artist or thinker has 
been given to the world, the rule of struct- 
ural incapacity no longer holds. The gen- 
eral acceptation of the maxim that the ex- 
ception proves the rule is an example of 
the pernicious grasp of a proverb upon the 
human mind. The exceptional is ever the 
index of the possible. 

Now, certain feminine capabilities may 
be logically inferred from a careful reading 
of Miss Hardaker’s female biography. 
“The main psychological distinction be- 
tween men and women is that men think 
more than women, and their thinking is of 
a better quality because it is chiefly carried 
cn in the form of reasoning, and is drawn 
from a wider field of facts.” ... Brain 
activity isa constant phenomenon in both 
sexes, but much of this activity is merely 
emotional in women. . . . If the mind be 
brought into continual contact with large 
facts and extensive interests, it makes a 
continual effort to take in such interests. 

. Women must gain, such an intellect- 
ual culture as shall lift them out of their 
exclusive indulgence of the emotions.” 

While woman’s province is restricted to 
home, which is the center of the emotions, 
her activity will naturally find vent therein, 
but a recognition of her right of competion 
with masculine exertion will call larger 
powers into activity. Niagara cannot be 
considered permanently unfit for utilitarian 
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purposes because it now expends itself in 
sceneic effects. 

Self-reliance is new in the history of wo- 
man. Civilization is slowly opening the tra- 
dition-barred gates of justice to allow her 
to plead her cause inits balls. Itis buta 
short time ago that the greatest novelist of 
the age deemed the assumption of a mascu- 
line title a surer method of securing en- 
trance and hearing than the presentation of 
the feminine name and claim of Marian 
Evans. 

Since experiment has been tried in the 
removal of some feminine disabilities, 
what are the results of the test? Female 
applicants for admission to medical colleges, 
who are impeached in the accusation that 
they sought only additional stimulus for 
emotional excitement, who were branded 
by the dogma that they were incapable of 
close and thorough study, now successfully 
compete in clinical halls with male stu- 
dents, and beyond them with male practi- 
tioners. Schools in which co éducation is 
the basis of insiruction report that the fe- 
male maintains fully as high a class stand- 
ing as the male. Women supplied with an 
incentive for study do not spend their 
school hours in dreaming of the possible 
heroes that shall give them daily bread for 
a just proportion of caresses. 

As particular evidence of the general in- 
capacity, Miss Hardaker declares that the 
highest flight of the female mind cannot 
equal the supreme efforts of the male. 
Excluding George Eliot as an abnormal 
specimen of womanhood, Miss Hardaker 
contends that no woman can be compared 
to Shakespeare, nor do Mrs. Browning, 
Madame de Stael, or Charlotte Bronté equal 
Schiller, Goethe, or Auerbach in common 
branches of literature; while in more ab- 
struse departments no near approach to 
male cxeellence has been attempted by the 
female. Now, the same law that excludes 
Eliot from the pale of legitimate woman- 
hood must bar Shakespeare from the circle 
of natural manhood. To say that there 
may be difference of opinion in regard to 
the merits of the other writers named can 
not be deemed an evasion ‘of the issue. But 
the truth that women have become distin- 
guished 1n fiction rather than in exact sci- 
ence admits of strict analysis. Imagina- 
tion, the store-house of the poet and novelist, 
is stimulated less by a wide accession of 
facts than a deep insight into ordinary emo- 
tions. The Iliad was not the lesser epic 
because Homer was unacquainted with true 
geography, nor are Shakespeare’s dramas 
less valuable because Coriolanus wears the 
verbal garb of an Anglo-Saxon warrior. 
Women, confined to an observation of the 
human heart and its manifestations, were 
fitted by their surroundings to portray the 
emotions. A modicum of culture, necessa- 
ry to afford facility of expression, was re- 
quired, and that modicum infinitely enlarged 
has enabled the greatest of litrary women 
to present, in her preéminently imaginative 
novels, an exact philosophy of human emo- 
tions. The same observations, apparently 
applicable to art and measurably to oratory, 
cannot really be so considered, because 
these accomplishments, unlike literature, 
require a wider study and a more power- 
ful impetus than can be obtained in the 
confinement of home. 

If the recorder of human feeling is not 
primarily dependent upon extraneous edu- 
cation, the scientist, the mathematician, 
the historian, and even the higher religious 
informer, is directly so supported. The 
precise difference between the influence of 
the boy who sends his kite to the skies and 
Franklin, lies wholly in the profound 
research of the latter, which draws heaven- 
ly fire with a child's plaything. Only years 
of devotion to study enable Newton to ex- 
tract alaw of universal gravitation from 
the fall of an apple, or Mommsen to write 
a philological history of Rome, or Sweden- 
borg to become more than a spasmodic re- 
vivalist. Until a thorough education is 
applied to woman, we cannot assert that 
she is incapacitated to discover a law of an- 
imal magnetism, nor would an accusation 
of general inferiority be warranted even if 
she could never construct a pons asinorum. 

Miss Hardaker presents yet another fac- 
tor of permanent musculine superiority. 
It is the actual gain in time. For thou- 
sands of years men have been studying 
while women have been mentally idle, and 
the ‘‘ same stimulating circumstances which 
impel women forward will act with eq ual 
force on man. So, unless he play the role 
of tortoise” (Miss Hardaker means hare), or 
even if he play the role for hundreds of 
years, he will still excel in the intellectual 


race. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 
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MEN AND WOMEN. 


Among all the burdens that Woman is 
called upon to bear, there is none that can 
be made so galling to her as the burden of 
dependence. Man is usually, in the life of 
the family, the bread-winner. However 
much he may be helped by Woman in the 
economies of home life, he is usually the 
one who earns and carries the money on 
which the family subsists. Whatever 
money the woman wants comes to her from 
his hands, as arule. Now, this money can 





be given into her hands in such a way that 
she cannot only preserve her self-respect, 
but rejoice in her dependence; or it can be 
given to herin such a way that she will 
feel like a dog when she asks for it and 
when she receives it—in such a way that 
she will curse her dependence, and mourn 
over ail the shame and humiliation it brings 
to her. Weare sorry to believe that there 
are multitudes of wives and daughters and 
sisters who wear fine clothing and who fare 
sumptuously every day, who would prefer 
to earn the money they spend to receiving 
it from the ungracious and inconsiderate 
hands upon which they depend. 

If we had entitled this article “A Study 
of Husbands,” it ~ould have led us more 
directly, perhaps, to our main purpose; but 
the truth is that what we have to say has to 
do with dependent women in all the rela- 
tions of life. It is natural for Woman, as 
itis for man, to desire to spend money in 
her own wey—to be free to choose, and 
free to economize, and free to spend what- 
ever may be spent upon herself or ber ward- 
robe. It is adelightful privilege to be free, 
and to have one’s will with whatever ex- 
penditures may be made for one’s own con- 
veniences or necessities. A man who will 
interfere with this freedom, and who will 
deny this privilege to those who depend 
upon him, is either thoughtless or brutal. 
We know—and women all know—men who 
are generous toward their dependents, but 
who insist on reserving to themselves the 
pleasure of purchasing whatever the wo- 
men of their household may want, and then 
handing it over to them in the form of 
presents. The women are loaded with nice 
dresses and jewelry, and these are bestowed 
inthe same way in which a Turk lavishes 
his favors upon the slaves of his harem. 
Now, it is undoubtedly very gratifying to 
these men to exercise their taste upon the 
necessities and fineries of their dependent 
women, and to feast themselves upon the 
surprises and the thanks of those receiving 
their favors; but itis a superlatively selfish 
performance, If these women could only 
have had in their hands the money which 
these gifts cost they would have spent it 
better and they would have gratified their 
own tastes. A man may be generous 
enough to give to a woman the dresses and 
ornaments she wears, who is very far from 
being generous enough to give her money, 
that she may freely purchase what she 
wants, and have the great delight of choos- 
ing.— Scribner for November. 


~~~ 
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THE BRAIN BY WEIGHT. 


An article by Miss Nina Morais (or is it 
Mrs. Morais?) in the current North American 
Review gives a timely value in this country 
to an important work which Dr. T. L. W. 
Bischoff, the well-known Professor of Anat- 
omy and Physiology at Bonn, has recently 
published. This is a special and careful 
dissertation on the weight of the human 
brain, which is differenced from all pre- 


vious studies of the same subject by the 


enormous amount of material on which its 
conclusions are based, Professor Bischoff 
having examined and weighed not less than 
559 male and 347 female brains. He treats 
his subject under eight heads: absolute 
weight of brain with regard to sex, influ- 
ence of the weight of the rest of the body, 
influence of age, influence of bodily size, 
weight of different parts of the brain, con- 
nection of the cerebral convolutions and 
brain-weight, and the relation of that 
weight to intelligence. In a final chapter 
he draws his conclusions, The adult male 
human brain varies in weight between 1,018 
and 1,925 grammes and the female between 
820 and 1,565 grammes, a gramme being 
about fifteen and one-half grains troy, end 
the average male brain weighs about 1,362, 
the average for women being 1,219 grammes 
—about 104g per cent. in favor of men. 
Bodily size has no apparent relation to that 
of the brain, as also it has not in the case 
of lower animals. During childhood and 
youth and until a man is between twenty 
and thirty years old the brain grows steadi- 
ly, but a woman’s brain reaches its maxi- 
mum when she is about twenty; it then re- 
mains in statu quo up to the sixtieth or sev- 
entieth year, when it begins ordinarily to 
dwindle. Among civilized races brains 
are commonly of about the same weight, 
but in the lower negro races the average is 
not only smaller but the weight varies less 
between the two sexes and also between in- 
dividuals. Professor Bischoff weighed the 
brains of ten cultivated and celebrated mep, 
some of which he found to be below the av- 
erage, while none reached the maximum, 
and of the brains of sixteen murderers 
which he examined the average was ninety 
grammes lighter than the ordinary brain, 
while not one of them attained to the com- 
mon size. Professor Bischoff does not, 
however, believe in the existence of such 
atype as the “criminal brain,’ and upon 
examining 119 ordinary offenders against 
the law he found their brains to weigh 
eleven grammes more than the average, 
some of them reaching even so high as 1,500 
and 1,600 grammes. In regard to the in- 
sane his researches confirm the general 
opinion that, with the exception of idiots, 
they have brains of the average weight, and 
he sees in the fact that the female cerebrum 
is smaller than the male the reason of the al- 





leged comparative inability of women to deal 
properly with philosophical and scientific 
questions. Women, however, may com. 

fort themselves with the thought that, in 
summing up the matter, the Professor ad- 

mits that ‘‘in the histological) and chemical 
conditions” of any particular brain there 
may be circumstrances which have as much 
to do with its capacity for work as the mass 
of the cerebrum itself has. A sensible no- 
tion, we suspect.—W. ¥. World. 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE BY MISTAKE. 





Do the advocates of female Suffrage know 
that they have at last got their way in one 
of the largest States in the Union? 

In adopting what is called a revision, but 
which is forthe most part only a republi- 
cation of their statutes, the last Legislature 
of Texas re-enacted so much of article 6, 
sections 1 and 2 of the Constitution, as fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLE 1,676. The following persons 
shall not be allowed to vote, to wit: 

1. Idiots and lunatics. 

2. All paupers supported by any country. 

3. All persons convicted pe fo felony. 

4. All soldiers, marines, and seamen em- 
ployed in the service of the army or navy 
of the United States. 

ArT. 1,688. Every male person who is sub- 
ject to neither‘of the disqualifications named 
in the precedin article, who shall have at- 
tained the age of twenty one years, and who 
shall be a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall have resided in the State for one 
year next preceding an election, and the 
last six months within the district or 
county in which he offers to vote, shall be 
deemed a qualified elector. —Revised Statutes 
of Texas, p 252, articles 1,687, 1,688 

By re-enacting the precise words of the 
Constitution, the Legislature authorized the 
presumption that the sections incorporated 
as articles were meant to be constructed to 
be “‘civil statutory enactments.” Indeed, 
as they are neither common (i. e. unwritten) 
law nor equity, even had they not been re- 
enacted, could they be held to be other than 
‘civil statutory enactments?” Fundamen- 
tal or organic law, when adopted as written 
law, is statute law. The fact that it is 
made by the people by means of delegates, 
and is not amendable or repeatable as ordi- 
nary acts of the Legislature are, does not 
cause it to be more or less than a compara- 
tively permanent and higher grade of stat- 
utory law. 

The Legislature, at the same time, pro- 
vided as follows: 

ARTICLE 3, 138. The following rules shall 
govern in the construction of all civil statu 
tory enactments: 

1 and 2. (Omitted, because irrelevant to 
the subject under consideration.) 

8. The masculine gender shall include the 
feminine and the neuter.—Revised Statutes 
of Texas, pp. 454-455 article; 3,183 3. 

From the above extracts it is manifest 
that female Suffrage has been introduced in 
Texas. It wasprobably done inadvertent- 
ly; nevertheless it is now the law. Though 
this assertion may be treated with levity, if 
will be found that no lawyer or judge who 
has regard for his reputation will* write, 
sign, and publish an opinion to the contra- 
ry. What will the next Legislature of 
Texas do about it? Will itseek to get rid 
of female Suffrage, or will it suffer itfto go in 
to practical operation? Should it repeal 
articles 1,687 and 1,688, would not those 
articles as ‘‘sections” remain in force in 
the Constitution as ‘‘civil statutory enact- 
ments?” Can it afford to declare that one 
set of rules of construction shall apply to 
its acts and another to the constitution? If 
its rules as enacted are right, ought they 
not to be applied to all written law? 

Willit try the remaining method and 
seek to get rid of female Suffrage by repeal- 
ing article 3,138, 3—and indeed the whole 
chapter of which it forms a part? That 
chapter dispenses with time, sex, arithme- 
tic, grammar, and punctuation, so far as 
the construction of civil statutes in Texas 
is concerned. Its repeal would render a real 
revision—not a mere republication under 
the misnomer of a revision—a necessity. 

It is quite certain that the Legislature 
did not intend to introduce female Suffrage, 
but it has done it. Thus far the women in 
Texas have not found that they were enti- 
tled by law to vote, and have not voted; 
but now, since their full civil enfranchise- 
ment is known, it does not follow that they 
will not vote, and will submit to be put 
back into their former dependent position. 

Whatever the Legislature may do or at- 
tempt to do about the matter, the friends 
of female suffrage have now an opportuni- 
ty to take a test case before the Texas 
courts. —V. Y. Herald. 


AFKICA AT THE FRONT. 





We learn from a correspondent of the 
Journal, Grahamstown, Cape Colony, that 
in the district of Uitenhage women have 
the right to the municipal franchise, al- 
though the exercise of their rights has not 
been altogether undisputed. Uitenhage is 
a province or district of Cape Colony border 
ering on Algoa Bay, and having a county 
town of the same name. We learn that in 
one ward a very keen contest took place, 
and after describing the incidents of the 
election the writer goes on to say: ‘‘In the 
case of the female electors who are desirous 
of exercising what they believe to be their 
legal privileges, there is some probability 
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of ap action at law being raised to decide 
the question at issue. The polling officer, 
who is not a lawyer, and who is probably 
a politician of the old school, could not be 
expected to appreciated the claims of the 
woman’s tights section of the Uitenhage 
community; but thereis no doubt that every 
woman in Uitenhage, who is the owner or 
occupier of any immovable property of the 
yearly value of £10, is entitled to vote for 
Town Councillors. The clause in the In- 
corporation Act runs as follows: ‘Every 
person of full age, who is the owner or oc- 
e@upier of any immovable property in any 
ward of the Municipality, of the yearly val- 
ue of £10 sterling. . . shall be qualified 
and entitled to vote at such election, etc,’ 
In the draft Bill the word ‘male’ stood be- 
fore ‘person,’ but this word was deleted, as 
the bill passed through Parliament, on the 
motion of Mr. Saul Solomon, the Radical 
member for Capetown. It was remarked 
in Parliament at the time that the deletion 
of the word ‘male’ would create female Suf- 
frage in the municipality, but our then 
members (Messrs Gibson and Leisching) 
were known to be exceedingly chivalrous, 
and so they did not object ‘to take the side 
of the angels.’ ” 

It would be interesting to learn whether 
the Incorporation Act referred to applies 
merely to Uitenhage, orto the whole of 
Cape Colony, and we should be greatly 
obliged if some of our readers in that dis- 
trict would furnish us with information on 
subject. Woman's Suffrage Journal. 

——_——_ > 


WOMEN AT THY SOUTH. 


Six yearc ago, two earnest women—Mrs. 
H. B. Kells, of Louisiana, and Mrs. H. R. 
Gerger, of Mississippi, purchased in the 
wild woods, some fifty acres of land, went 
to work resolutely managing the improve- 
ment of the grounds, putting vineyards 
and orchards, with ten acres of ornamental 
grounds with its choice shrubs and flowers 
from ‘‘Vick’s” pleasant arbors and summer 
houses, and they have made an Eden out of 
the wilderness, and a delightful home for 
young girls who may be so fortunate as to 
be sent to school to ‘‘Fairmount.” The 
buildings are pleasant and comfortable, all 
the rooms being especially adapted to their 
various uses. The school accommodates 
forty boarders, and thereby the principals 
are enabled to give their personal attention, 
and the school becomes a home, the schol- 
ars the family, and directed by two noble 
women, wko are mothers as well as teach 
ers. By their own example they instil 
upon the young minds the one fact that 
Woman may work as wellas man. Mrs. 
Kells, whom I meet, is a true champion for 
Woman; she contends for an equal right 
in all the avenues of work, and says she 
can see no reason why women should not 
be educated !awyers and physicians as well 
as men—or any position which they may 
be mentally and physically constituted to 
fill. She herself is a lady who has been 
delicately reared, is small in stature, and of 
an extremely refined and sensitive nature. 
Yet she is a woman of nntiring energy, one 
who can do and dare, and proves her labors 
by the work accomplished. All through 
the ‘‘South land” you find women who are 
daily proving that ‘‘the hand that rocked 
the cradle ruled the world.”—Mrs, Annie 
C. Hawks in Woman's Words. 





HUMOROUS. © 


The weather can scarcely be called ‘‘set- 
tled” while heavy ‘‘dews” are seen every 
morning. 


What an irascible father says—As the 
twig is bent, the boy is inclined to shoot 
out at the door. 


A Western paper heads the marriage of a 
bachelor of fitty-seven years, ‘‘Another Old 
Landmark Gore.” 


A Michigan stump-speaker boldly an- 
nounced, the other day, that ‘‘the country 
is drifting into arnica.”’ 


A Kansas paper ends a marriage notice: 
“The couple left for the east on the night 
train where they will reside.” 


Why is it impossible that there should be 
one best horse on a race-course? Because 
you will always find a bettor there. 


Little Boy (on receiving acup of weak 
tea from his mother). ‘‘Mamma, the milk 
you have given me is quite hot and dirty.” 


An old judge is credited with the remark: 
“I don’t know which does the most harm, 
enemies with the worst intentions or friends 
with the best.” 


‘‘Madam, you said your son wasa law- 
yer, I think. Has he much practice?” 
‘*Why, yes, sir, he has a great practice—of 
smoking and chewing tobacco.” 


When an Ohio man told his wife he had 
just traded for a new spring wagon, she re- 
plied: ‘You dunce, you! why did you get 
a spring wagon in the fall of the year?” 


Commissioner: ‘‘Did you hear the whis- 
tle of the boat you ran down?” Pilot: 
“Hey!” Commissioner: ‘Did you hear 
the whistle of the boat you ran down?! 
Pilot: “No, sir.” Commissioner: ‘*Why 
not?” Pilot: “Coz I’m deef.” 


It is told that at a little dinner party given 
in London by one of the few Irish members 
who have a town residence, there was pres- 
ent a parish priest, an important man among 
the electors, whom the honorable member 
was careful to invite to dinner. Goose ap- 
pearing in due course, s»me one asked the 
reverend and presumably learned father 





what wav Latin tor goose. The good man 
hesitating, the host, jealous for his scholar- 
ship, whispered in his ear, ‘‘anser.’ The 
reverend man got portentously red in the 
face and fidgeted in his chair, but made no 
other sign. The well-intentioned host re- 
peated in an emphatic whisper, ‘‘anser, 
anser.”” Whereupon the reverend father, 
turning upon him in uncontrolled wrath, 
roared ‘‘Answer yourself, sorr!” 


Fitting emblems are not always appreci- 
ated. The neighbors of a poor fellow who 
died erected a tomb-stone to his memory, 
and had placed above it the conventional 
white dove. The widow looked at it 
through her tears, and said: ‘‘It was very 
thoughtful to putit there. John was very 
fond of gunning, and it was an especially 
suitable emblem.” 











Fees of Doctors, 


The fee vf doctors is an item that very 
many persons are interested in just at pres- 
ent. e believe the schedule for visits is 
$3 00, which would tax aman confined to 
his bed for a year and in need of a daily visit 
over $1000 a year for medical attendance 
alone. And one single bottle of Hop Bit- 
ters taken in time would save the $1000 
and all the year’s sickness, — 4 








THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on / 


4d THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 

ll be perfect: If they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are-sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 

expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all there 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
Thousands havebeencured. Tryitand you 
will add one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
Why suffer longer fromthe torment 
of an aching back 7? 
hy bear - mh Siggrese from Con- 
stipation an es 
hy be so _— because of dis« 
ordered urine 
Krpywxy-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 


age at once and be satistied. 
Itisa dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or will get it Sor 
you. Insist upon having it, Price, $1.0, 


WELLS, BICHARDSON & 00., Proprictore, 


§ (Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors ofthis celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare itin Mquid form as well as dry. It is 

YB very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans, It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Baur'ington, Vt. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS and en<« 
tire. It strengthens TUE BACK AND PELVIO RE- 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SY5+ 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION, THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, act in harmony the laws that 
govern the female system. 

Lng =e Pad of ne ney Sommeaiass of either 
eex, Jompoun unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s V bie C i 
is prepared at the proprictors laboratory. 

233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Prica, ‘1. Six Bottles to one address, $5, 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphicts, Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’: 

They cure Constipation, Bilious 

ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 


TUCKER & GREENE'S oii coicrs, “Boston 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 


IMPORTING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
594 Washington Street, . Sole Agents. 
Send for price list and testimonials, 














Sterling Music Books. ° 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

In three parts, each, $1.50, or complete, $3.25. 
This is a method of established reputation, which 
has in constant use in the great Conservatory, 
and is getting to be everywhere known and valued. 
Has received decided commendations from the best 
teachers. 

DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL INFORMATION. 
($1.25). Very convenient book of reference. 

GROVE'S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MU- 
SICIANS. Vol. 1. ($6.00). A grand encyclo- 
pedia. 

STAINEK AND BARRETT’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICAL TERMS, (Complete $5.00.) A famous 
and useful work. 

RICHTER’S COUNTERPOINT. ($2.0°.) RICH- 
TER’S FUGUE. ($2.00.) Two standard works on 
Composition. 

THE WELCOME CHORUS, ($1.) for High Schools, 
and SONG BELLS (50 cts.) for Common Schools, 
should be in the mind of every teacher in need of 
new books, 

JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR HARMONY. 
($1.) By A. N. Jounson. Is unexcelled for ease, 
simplicity, and thoroughness. 

TEMPERANCE LIGHT, (12cts.) TEMPERANCE 
JEWELS (35 cts.), and HULL’S TEMPERANCE 
GLEE BOOK (40 cte.), are our three best Temper- 
ance Books. Try them! 

Any book mailed, poet-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 
FOR A 


New Year’s 





Present 


Nothing is more useful and or- 
namental than one of our beauti- 


ful 


INDIA RUGS. 


Ladiies are cordialiy nvited to 


call and see the new lot we have - 


JUST IMPORTED. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 
44 oct30 3m 





A Usefal Christmas and New Year's Present for 
the Kitchen. 


THE CELEBRATED 


NG PIN 


OL 


FOR SALE ATALL FIRST CLASS 
FURNISHING STORES. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, | 


23 AVON STREET. f 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric wae Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the Iuxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


ARSTONS 











DINING» 
ROOMS: 





For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 
“sag Per 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 


directly in front of our Dining Rooms. 
R. MARSTON & CO. 


THE GREAT NERVE RESTORATIVE, 


WYOMOKE. 


—E——————————————————EEE 
A sovereign cure in all forms of Nervous Debility, 

fico, Weakness ‘of Kidney, Bladder, and. Urinary 
go, Weakness o ine adder, an 

ra) Female Weakne y reatort Exhansted VE 

tality, Vigorous Health an Manhood. 


WYOMokE 


CURES all diseases arising from Alcohol, Tobacco, 





ium, &c. 
a all forms of Nervons and Brain Dis- 
eases, such as Lapse of Memory, Dizziness, Paralysis, 
Ne Nervous H i, Hysteria, Chorea, 


mens, &c., &c. 
If you are affected with any of the above diseases, 
or any other Brain or Nervous trouble, don’t fail to 


try the famous 
WYTOMo KE 
SHANNON & MARWICK, 
Chemists and Apothecaries, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturere, 


Bold by all Druggists. Send for Pamphlet. 





EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 





[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee. Mrs, S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
menyer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made germents, 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston, 
ANNIE‘. FOGG. 
DRESS .EFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 











Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior sty!e and warranted to fit. 


COMBINA \ UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


My § 
ih) 


Circalars with Descriptions. Prices, and Fulr 
Direction for Measuremenca for any garment o 
pattern sent by mail to any addrers. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted, 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i CHP , 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 








Purest and Best Medicine ever Made. 


mbination of Hops, Buchu, Man- 
and Dandelion, with all the best and 
ura tive properties of all other Bitters, 
lood Purifier, Liver 
fe and Health Regtoring 

earth. 
possibly long exist where Hop 
o varied and perfect are their 


operation 
They give now li Wie and vigor tothe aged and infirm. 
mployments cause irregulari- 
organs, or who re 
Tonic and mild Stimulant, 
uable, without intox- 











= S' 6 
ce 
CURESBACK ACHE 
> 
And Apne ae > - ae 
Improved Excelsior Kidney Pad 
It is a MARVEL of HPALING and RELIEF 


Simple, Sensible, Direct, 
Painless, Powerful. 

t CUERWS where all else fails. A 

TION and REVOLUTION in Med- 

medicines. for 


trou t Sold 
Se ress ec nont by foal, on receipt of price, 


hn uae The “Only” Lung Pad Co, 
WILLIAMS BLOCK, 
take be other, DETROIT, Mich, 


I 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office 10 
w beuse Som 4.™u.to4 7 m., daily 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 


308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. x... 5 to 6P. mu. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., 
Thursdavs. All other days mand by pe 























Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Office Houre, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4, 


ELEC TRI CITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and a 
special etudy, and having used it daily in her office 
praction for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 

Hygienic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi as found in 
the gall ducts, painful wicturitions, incontinence, 
etc,, etc. Her 
improved Hygienic Plasters 
for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, should- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A sure 
cure for Bunions. Her 
Hygienic Hair Pomade, 
preventing grey bair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent baldnesr, and to allay irritation, her A + 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Elastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 
28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Hetreat, . . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 














MISS H. L. LANG’S 





Union Under Flannel. 


DRESS -IREFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 


Chemelette. 





HOCH ZOerHED tS 














HOEY ZOdtHRPH eg 


Emancipation Waist. 


Opp. Park Street Church, Boston, 


Ihe Committee appcinted by the New England Woman’s 
Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 
’ Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mrs. C. M. Severance. 

Mrs. Dr. 8. KE. Brown Dr. Mary J. Safford. 

Mise Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs, Phebe N. Kendall, 

Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Miss H. L Brown, 
Recommend these garments a8 the best that can be made 
practicable for women’s wear, upon Hygienic Principlas, 
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Corns, Bunions, 
AND BAD NAILS, 
—CURED BY— 

MR. and MRS. H. C. EDWARDS 
Single treatment for Corns, 25 Cents. 





130 Tremont Street, . BOSTON. 
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‘ LETTER FROM ELIZABETH B. CHACE.—A 


A comfortable journey from Providence 
to Washington is made by the Shore Line 
to New York, reaching there at 8 o'clock 
in the evening, having a good night's rest, 
and then taking a seat in the middle of one 
of the parlors of the Limited Express train, 
which leaves Jersey city soon after 11 
o’clock A. M., on the Baltimore and Poto- 
mac road, and reaches Washiogton at 4 P. 
M. Thecars run so smoothly, the chairs 
are so easy, that, as you read or chat with 
afriend, or, if you choose, occupy your- 
self with some womanly work, you can al- 
most forget that you are not sitting cosily 
by your own fireside. Though to one 
who travels with eyes and ears open, there 
1s always an interest in watching the move- 


_ ments and listening to the converse of one’s 


fellow-travellers, and thereby gaining much 
irsight into their meatal, moral and social 
condition; while, if you look outside, there 
is no pathway trodden by human feet and 
embellished by nature’s handiwork, that 
will not repay you for your observation. 

This road to Washington gives you no 
scenery of especial interest, particulariy at 
this season, but to a life-long Abclitionist 
the whole land through Pennsylvania and 
Delaware is rich with memories of the fly- 
ing fugitives from slavery, who trod with 
bleeding feet and palpitating hearts over 
every inch of all this ground, toward what 
they believed to be a land of freedom, 
often to be carried back in bitter disap- 
pointment and despair to the scourge and 
the chain. At Wilmington the anti-slavery 
traveller remembers reverently that here 
dwelt the sainted Thomas Garrett, who, 
personally, at great risk to property and 
life, assisted in the escape of nearly three 
thousand slaves. In Baltimore one remem- 
bers Benj. Lundy and his ‘Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation,” and reflects how the 
young enthusiast, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
began his anti-slavery career on that paper 
in this city, where he was soon after im- 
prisoned for his fearless and heroic utter- 
ances against the atrocious system of hu- 
man bondage. 

As the train nears the District of Colum- 
bia, a log cabin here and there reminds one 
of the olden time, and when suddenly the 
Capitol breaks upon the sight, one is led to 
rejoice that it no longer overshadows 
the market where men, women and children 
were Sought and sold, and that the flag 
which floats from its dome waves not now 
over the chain-gang and the slave-pen. 

After a journey of this character. the 
writer met the delegation at the eleventh 
annual convention of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association at the National 
Hotel, Washington, where. the representa- 
tives from eleven States were quartered, 
and where the preliminary conferences 
were held. 

The convention held its first session in 
Lincoln Hall, on Wednesday evening, Dec- 
ember 15. A large and intelligent audience 
nea: ly filled the body and galleries of the 
large hall. The president, Henry B. Black- 
well, opened the meeting with a clear and 
forcible statement of its principles and its 
aims, a few sentences of which were so 1m- 
pressive that I quote them as follows: 

‘The votes of women will not merely 
double the vote; the quality of the vote 
will be changed. Women, as a class, have 
special mental and moral characteristics. 
‘Their tastes, opinions and views are unlike 
those of men. These womanly qualities 
would be felt inthe government. Women 
excel in love of order, in love of home, in 
desire for peace, in sobriety, benevolence, 
caution and economy. Would not our 
government be improved by an infusion of 
these qualities? Out of one handred con- 
victs in our penitentiaries, ninety-five are 
imen. Out of one hundred paupers (not- 
withstanding women work for half pay) 
seventy-five are men. Out of one hundred 
drunkards, ninety-five are men. Out of 
one hundred unchaste persons, ninety-five 
are men. More than two-thirds of all the 
church-members of America are women. 
... The great monopolies look coldly on 
this movement. But the people have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by the 
votes of women. Itis said they will carry 
sentiment into politics. We hope and be- 
lieve they will. When the sentiment of 
patriotism and public spirit overcomes the 
love of money and the greed for office, we 
shall have better legislators and better 
laws.” 

«Let us feel more deeply than ever be- 
fore, the urgent need of Woman Suffrage, 
for the uplifting of humanity. It means 
greater social respect for women, better 
wages for her work, better means of educa. 
tion, better opportunities for living. Here 
in Washington, it means eaual pay in gov- 
ernment offices, equal hope of promotion. 
It means Congressmen chosen in part by the 
votes of women, and therefore obliged so 
to live and legislate asto command the re- 
spect of women. It means nobler manners, 
purer laws, a higher form of civilization.” 
Mr. Blackwell was followed by Mrs. Helen 
Gougar, of Indiana, a young, enthusiastic 
speaker, who delivered an address on 
‘‘Women in the Home and in the State,” 
full of good thoughts and wise suggestions. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone closed the meeting with 





one of her earnest, pathetic and soul-stir- 
ring appeals in behalf of justice to women. 
The meetings throughout Thureday were 
intensely interesting; the morning being 
chiefly devoted, after the routine business, 
by the reading of reports from eleven State 
societies, No person listening to these re- 
ports could fail to be impressed by the evi- 
dence they gave of the fast-growing 
strength of this movement, and of the earn- 
estness and vigor with which it is being 
prosecuted by alarge and intelligent class 
of men and women throughout the North- 
ern and Middle States of this country. He 
must be a short sighted individual, and one 
not experienced in reform, who supposes 
that a work like this, so prosecuted, will 
ever be suppressed or abandoned until the 
desired consummation is reached. 

A memorial signed by the officers, asking 
Congress to establish Woman Suffrage in the 
Territories, was adopted at this session, was 
presented to the Senate immediately by the 
Hon. George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
and was referred to the Committee on Ter. 
ritories. Letters of sympathy and approv- 
al were received from various sections of 
the country, among which were those of 
Neal Dow, of Maine; President Eliot, of 
Washington University, Missouri, and Sena- 
tor Hoar of Massachusetts, the latter clos- 
ing with these words: ‘‘I shall be glad to 
take some fitting oppotunity to reaffirm my 
conviction, which grows st:ouger with ev- 
ery year’s experience, that the admission of 
women to her fulland equal share in the 
government is essential to a perfect repub- 
lic.” 

Senator Hoar is the worthy son of Judge 
Samuel Hoar, who was sent to South Caro- 
lina (I think about the year 1840) to protest 
against the imprisonment of colored seamen 
from Massachusetts, Who in those days 
were arrested on any vessel arriving in the 
ports of that Southern State and kept in 
jail until ready to sail, lest their presence 
as free men shonldincite the slaves to dis- 
content in that stronghol! of oppression. 
Arriving at Charleston with his daughter, 
and his mission becoming known, Judge 
Hoar was visited by acommittee of citizens, 
who so impressed him witha sense of dan- 
ger to them both if his presence there was 
there prolonged, that he was compelled to 
seek safety for himself and his daughter 
by hasty departure, his mission unaccom- 
plished as though it had been ‘‘a fool’s er- 
rand.” Good blood in the old Bay State 
beats for Woman Suffrage. 

In the afternoon session of the Conven- 
tion, the speakers were Mary Grew, of Phil- 
adelphia, who, in her early and beautiful 
youth, consecrated herself to the cause of 
the slave. and who, now in her middle age, 
brings to this service a richly-endowed 
mental and moral capacity, which is of 
much value in the effort for the elevation 
of women; Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
who was the first woman in this country, 
outside of the Society of Friends, ordained 
to the Christian ministry, and Matilda 
Hindman, who has been secking the in 
Methodist Church in Pennsylvania to se- 
cure an endorsement of Woman Suffrage. 

In the evening the United States Marshal, 
Frederick Douglass, addressed the large 
audience in a very impressive manner; Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana, delivered a 
most brilliant and eloquent argument that 
would have done credit to the loftiest in 
tellect in the United States Senate; Miss 
Eastman, of Massachusetts, made a brief 
speech in her usual forcible and effective 
way; after which, Mary A. Livermore hel 1 
the audienceto a late hour, silent, immov- 
able, chained by her matchless power of 
utterance, when inspired by the grandest 
cause which human progress has yet un 


folded 
The Washington Post says of the au- 


dience, that it ‘‘was composed chiefly of 
ladies. The character of the faces im- 
presses one favorably, as evincing a high 
degree of intelligence, and stamped with 
the impress that thought leaves. It was an 
assemblage eminently respectable, and it 
would have been hard to find a masculine 
audience that represented so much power 
and influence in the world.” In the after- 
noon of Friday, such of our delegation as 
had not leftthe city were most cordially re- 
ceived by Mrs. President Hayes in the 
‘Red Room” of the White House, with 
generous courtesy, and the familiarity of 
friendship, (for some of our party were no 
strangers to her). She made us quite at 
home with her, and chatted and laughed in 
the kindliest of humors. She told us of 
the pleasure with which she now looked 
forward to their return to their Ohio home, 
and‘how her children were counting the 
days before they should depart. She said 
she supposed it might be a little hard to 
come down, but still she seemed very hap- 
py in the anticipation, and said, by and by, 
all this would seem like a dream. When 
one of our number expressed our high ap- 
preciation of ber conscientiousness and 
courage in banishing wine from the White 
House, she received it very modestly, and 
disclaimed any anticipation, on her part, 
that it would’ give her any notoriety, as it 
was simply @ continuation of the custom 
of her life. And she disabused our minds 
of any belief in the reports that went out, 
that, on “a certain diplomatic occasion 
she had deviated from this line of to, 


tal abstinence, or that she had ever 
been responsible for the drinking of 
wine on a steamboat excursion. She took 
us through all the conservatories, chatting 
and Jaughing merrily as she led the way, 
picking flowers for us, and telling us all 
sorts of little trifles about homely things. 
When we re-entered the house, she invited 
us to go over the chambers, apologizing for 
any lack of nice housekeeping we might 
discover, which, however, we did not, 
showing us her own elegant but home-like 
room, her family portraits, and other pic- 
tures, and treating us all the time as though 
we were the givers and she .the receiver. 
She took us into the State dining-room 
where we saw specimens of the beautiful 
new china ordered for the White House by 
herself, and she told us about the State din- 
ners, who could be invited and who could 
not, and let us into White House affairs 
in the most friendly and charming manner. 
At last she showed us the beautiful gift of 
Queen Victoria to the President of the 
United States, o/ the desk made from the 
woodwork of the ship Resolute, which was 
sent in search of Sir John Franklin. Then 
we tore ourselves away, reluctantly, from 
this charming woman, of whom one of our 
young enthusiastic companions remarked, 
‘“‘When she is ready to come back women 
will vote, and we will all vote for her.” 
However we may differ in opinion, con- 
cerning the policy of this administration to- 
ward the reconstructed States, we are of 
one heart and mind concerning this lovely 
woman, and we shall always retain the 
pleasantest of memories of our delightful 
visit to bright, sweet, womanly Lucy Webb 
Hayes.—Z. B. Chace in Providence Journal. 
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GREEK ART. 





Taine closes his lecture on Greek art by 
saying that while we can reconstruct the 
pedestal, no statue of the best period of 
Greek art can be set upon it. There is a 
single head, the Juno Ludovisi, a cast of 
which Goethe placed in his study, but no 
complete statue from the hand of Phidias. 
The figure known as the Venus of Melos 
may be the work of Phidias, and the Elgin 
marbles are the products of his school and 
bear histuuch; but the new statuc of Min- 
erva Victorious, should it prove to be the 
work of the great Athenian, will be the first 
complete work known to be from his chisel. 
It is well that it should be found in a cen- 
tury which with all its faults bas better ap- 
preciated his genius than any which lies be- 
tween him and it. 

o--  ——_- 


PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


Captain John Codman, formerly of Bos- 
ton, but now of New York, last week 
celebrated the coldest day in five years by 
filling his pockets with ear muffs and dis- 
tributing them among the Broadway stage 
drivers. 














BUSINESS NOTES. 
Joseph A. Jackson, furrier, 412 Wash- 
ington street, following the annual custom, 
is now offering his superb goods at greatly 
reduced prices. Mr. Jackson's long expe- 
rience in furs enables him to select his 
stock with great care, taste and judgment. 
All seal skins and other furs are sold ex- 
actly as represented. We do not hesitate 
to recommend Mr. Jackson’s stock to our 
readers, and advise an inspection, at least. 


A handsome mat is an acceptable present 
all the year round. J. & J. Dobson, [25 
Washington street, opposite R. H. White’s, 
have a well selected stock, which thry are 
selling at marveliously low prices. Lnudies 
can select a carpet in their own parlors by 
first sending to this firm for samples. See 
advertisement. 


Mrs. Damofeau, 125 Tremont street, of- 
fers to teach the Kensington Stitch in «lass 
instruction for five dollars. It is a fascinat- 
ing pleasure to watch Mrs. Damoreau’s 
work, and her method is easily understood 
and followed. Ladies should call upon her, 
ana examine her various designs and ex- 
quisite pictures in silk. 


Among the household arts, that of cook- 
ing 1s the most slighted; yet upon well- 
cvoked food greatly depends the goodness 
of humanity and the salvation of mankind. 
Pity ’tis, ‘tis true, however, that with 
many men the uffections are reached 
through the stomach, as many a weary 
housewife will grimly acknowledge. A 
new cook book by Miss Parloa, principal 
of the Boston Cooking School, whose re- 
ceipts are famous, has just been published 
by Estes & Lauriat, which comes with 
special grace. It is prefaced by a market- 
ing guide by which an intelligent selection 
of the best provisions can be made with 
economic value, and by which greater as- 
sistance and excellence in cooking and 
serving is obtained. All of the receipts are 
of known value, as they have been practi- 
cally tested, and the simplicity with which 
they are given makes them invaluable. 


“The First Principles of Household 
Management and Cooking,” by Miss Parloa, 
published by Houghto, Mifflin & Co., 
will prove extremely valuable for inexpe- 
rienced housekeepers, as it gives a knowl- 
edge of household work, sanitary regula- 
tions and sick-room covukery with method 
and simplicity. 








The Beason Why. 
The tonic effect of Kidney-Wort is pro 
duced by itscleansing and purifying action 
on the blood. Where there is gravelly de- 





t in the urine, or milky, ropy uri 
= disordered kidneys, it efesn A = 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Read Miss H. L. Lang's “ 
maltese avertinament In nentiey Beer Com 


A Woung Lady would like a situati ead- 
er to an in or ened -pereen for a few house te the 
av. Good references fornished., All communica- 
tions may be addressed to this office. L. 8. 


Persons seeking ‘a com tent teach 
thorough classical instruction on Piano ero and ot 
ge ph wt ~- at this office. 
Best neces. ress 88 AB. be 
GETT, Woman's Journat Orfice. a 


New Eagland Women’s Club.—Mon- 
day, yy 2 10, 3.30 P.M. Continuance of the dis- 
cussion on the report of the Nominating Committee. 
For members only. 


Rev. J.P. Bland, of Cambridge, lectures be- 
fore the L. P. I. in Wesleyan Hall, next Tbhureday 
afiernoon on “Marriage.” Gentlemen invited, and 
all welcome. 

Moral Education Association.—There 
will be a meeting in Joy Street Church, under the 
aaspices of the Moral Education Association, on 
Thursday, January 13, at 7.30 P.M. Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney will speak. Subject, ‘‘How can we best con- 
quer Prejudice.” All cordially invited. 


Sunday Meetings for Women.—At the 
rooms of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 157 Tremont Street, Sunday, Jan. 9, 3 P. M. 
Speaker, Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement. Sabject, “A 
= talk about Jerusalem and Bethany.’’ Women 
n a 


Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, Room 1. Private lessons and classes. 
Clara Gamweill Warner, instructor. Persoual appli- 
cations received on Tuesday and Friday evenip 
onit from six to seven o'clock. Communications by 
mail promptly answered. 























Kensington Stitch. 


Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense. will Jad to know that 
MKS. DAMOREAL, 125 Tremont street, the most 
«experienced teacher in the city, will give twelve 
bours’ instruction in classes, for five dollars. This is 
an coperensy norer beforé offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Gleanings in the Fields of Art. 


By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Gilt sides and buck, Price, $2 50. 


This most interesting volume covers a wide range 
inart, as will be seeu by a glance at its Table of 
Contents: Art,Greek Art, Karly Christian Art, By- 
zantine Art; Restoration of Art in Italy; Michael 
Angelo; Poems of Michael Angelo; Spanish Art; 
French Art; Albert Durer; Old German Art; Amer- 
ican Art; English Art; David Scott; Contemporane- 


ous Art. 
Motherhood. 
A Poem. Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


“A poem which is pretty sureto attract attention 
by the novelty of its subject, and the combined 
boldness and delicacy with which it is treated. The 
author, who preserves her incognito, but is evident- 
ly awoman of fine and pure feeling, sings in this 
pom, orgroup of ms, all the ho and fears 
and joys and tender cares which precede and attend 
upon motherhood—her desire being ‘to portray in 
its purity and holius ess the most beautiful instinct of 
humanity.’ There are eighteen poems in the group, 
of which nine are anticipatory, and niue reflect the 
various phases of mother-love and care for a babe. 
The titles are: The Hope; The Prophecy; The ‘Hail 
Mary’; Hymn of Motherhood; Inheritance; Faith; 
Crooning; Resignation; The Travail; My Nursling; 
The Death Angel; Consolation; The Greeting; The 
Lullaby; The Nursery; The Bath; Asieep; Giother 
and Child.”’"— Boston Journal, 


How I Found It, North and 
South. 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“We have enjoyed this book, every page of it. It 
has filled us with genuine sympathy, it has made 
us laugh heartily, it bas interested us intensely, and 
we thank the author for both the pleasure and protit 
we have received from its perueal. Especially do we 
wish to convey our thanks to ‘Mary.’ That dese of 
*tafeu’ will bring a ripple of laughter tochuse away 
the blue-devils which may beset us in the future. 
‘Mary's Statement’ is rich, the best thing out. As 
maiden, wife. or mother, ‘Mary‘ shines. 

“*David’ was first a sailor then a farmer. His 
farming experience in Massachusetts, with his yearly 
balance-sheet, itemized, mterested us greatly. But 
his Florida experiment, just above Palatka, on the 
St. John’s River, on a young orange plantation, is 
rich reading. It draws too eeveny however, upon 
our sympathies, Both himself and boys were ‘shaken’ 
out of Flonda before harvesting acrop. ‘Mary’ was 
wiser, and didn’t go. 

‘It is the richest reading which has come to our 
table tor many a day. Get it.”—Providence Press. 





*Geographical Plays. 


For Young Folks at School and at Home. By Miss 
Jane AND&ews, autbor of “Seven Little Sisters,” 
*Each and All,” &c. Price, 15 cents each. Com- 
prising: 

1, United States. 4. Africa. 

2. Europe. 5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea, 

2, Asia. 6. The Commerce of the World. 


Parlor Varieties. 


Plays, Pantomimes, and Charades. By Emma E. 
Brewster. 16mo0. Paper, 30 cents; boards, 50 
cents. . 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


FOR CHILDREN 


TEE 
is now ready. Price 15c.; 
N U R § E R Y. $1.50 a year in advance. 


Subscriptions taken by 
Fifteenth Year.| all booksellers. 
Nursery Pvb. Co., 36 Bromfield St, Boston, Mass. 


Theee beautiful pictures are exact 
reproductions - p: e Heliotype Pro- 
H \cess of Rare and Cortly Engravings, 

He lotype from laintings by the Uld Masters, 
and of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper. 
with the same ink as the origina 
engravings, und will never fade. 
They ere of a uniform size (19x24 

H inches) and are rold at the remark- 
Engravings ably 1ow price of FIFTY CENTS 
each. Descriptive catalogues sent 

to any address upon application. 


JAMES RK: OSGOOD & CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AkT GALLERY, 





The Jannary Number 
of this well-known 
Illustrated Magazine 














50 213 Tremont St. 6mo 


“glove in every part, it leaves the wearer paseeny Pepe 





“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mus. J. W, Srow, treats of the 
P ts of wives and widows. Price, $3.0, 
> “money orders” to Educational and 
ustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mase. 
ivly 


CLASSES IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, LAN- 
GUAGES AND ELOCUTION to Special 
Students at the School of 


MRS, AND MISS NEWHALL, 


83 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Particular attention to Contersporary History, 
Study of Authors from their Works. Girls filted for 
College. New c' in Latin, German and French 
forming. 

Preparatory Department for children under eleven, 
having the advantage of receiving some instruction 
each day from one or both of the Principals, Special 
teacher in Drawing. Native French teacher. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCHI- 
TECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


WO. SF COR MMTEsEs- 
DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 
At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 


plete it every department. is now open to invalids, 
Send foi circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. tw 


~The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It isthe only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fite like a 























to breathe. reach, button her boots, or swim if ehe 


pesaeee, For corpulent women this invention isa 
oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MBS, FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 


The Highland Street Columbus avenne care pacs 
the door every few minutes. 43 Bmo 


Now is the Time 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield St., Boston. Or- 
ders by mail promptlyattended to, 


. . ' 
Diaries, | Largest Assortment 


or 


STANDARD AND EXCELSIOR 


“a Diaries. 
Diaries. _ AT LOW PRICES. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 
H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston. 


CAUTION. 


Ladies are cautioned against imitations of 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


which are inferior in color and texture, and lagk 
uniformity in size or thread. 

Brilliancy and durability of color, smoothness and 
evenness of size iu thread, with softness of finish 
and freedom from all deleterious 7 stuffs, are the 

ualities which have established the reputation of 
the Florence as the only Knitting Silk which hae 
met with favorable consideration. It is for sale by 
deuslers in fine fancy goods everywhere. Aek for it, 
and do not allow substitutes to be imposed upon yoru. 


Nonotuck Silk Co. 


sole Manufacturers of 


CORTICELLISPOOL SILK 


BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL. 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 


| 
| 
| 





Class of 4...+... $10 00 cach 
66 6 B, .cccccccccevccccscescose 14.00 “ 
CF 6 Bi corccocseeccccscccescees 1700 * 
O 0 FZ, . \cccdeococcccoccccccces 2000 “ 


Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos. Inetruction given at residences. Instrac- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
non 8t., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


Fall term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 


address, 
ANNA BARIGH1, Prin. 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 


B. F. Sargent, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


~ LOWNEY BROS, & CO. 


Cor. Washington and Bedford Streets, 








WIIOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Fine Confectionery. 


Just Opened—A great variety of Fancy Boxes, 
Costume Bonbons and Tree Ornaments, for Holida 
Presents. 3 


W. M. LOWNEY. 8. C. HERVEY. 


$5 fp $20 Fauaiesrs cen cornse 
an 
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